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OXBERRY’S 


DRAMATIC BIOGRAPHY. 


MEMOIR OF ANDREW DUCROW, 
Proprietor of the Amphitheatre. 


Look at that rope-dancer : observe 

Gods how he vaults! ’tis all to get a name ; 
Risking his limbs and straining every nerve, 

To jump himself, poor devil, into fame. 
Sir, ’tis his poor ambition’s richest hope— 

To reign elastic emperor and lord 

O’er all who ever caper’d on a cord, 
And be the Buonaparte of the rope. 

CoLMAN. 


Away, away, for life he rides. Byron. 


Our national theatres have rendered equestrianism a 
prominent feature in their exhibitions, and those who 
have excelled in horsemanship may therefore fairly 
claim notice at our hands. We are amongst the first to 
condemn those innovations at Covent Garden and Drury 
Lane, but we admire talent in its sphere ; and the fetes 
of a circle are as much intitled to our praise as the 
New Senriss, Vout. I1.—17. A 
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2 DRAMATIC BIOGRAPHY. 


triumphs of a stage. It is perhaps difficult to decide 
what the legitimate drama should allow for the purpose 
of effect ; but it is certain that quadrupeds should not be 
used under any circumstances but as embellishments, and 
not as in Timour the Tartar, and fifiy other things, form 
the prominent feature. The domes in which we seek t« 
witness the efforts of intellect, should not be degraded 
into places for a mere display of the docility of the brute 
creation, and the power of training. The patrons of 
such performances may, however, protect themselves 
by reference to those who have displayed a similarity 
of taste. John Kemble, the classical Kemble, intro- 
duced them, but it is questionable whether his cupidity 
did not get the better of his proper feeling, and that he 
did that as a man that he must have condemned as an 
actor. The worst of these innovations is that we know 
not where to stop: if we admit pie-bald ponies, what 
right have we to exclude wonderful dogs and tumbling 
monkies ; if we permit Messrs. Davis and Cooke, we 
must also endure Mazurier and Wilson; tumblers, 
rope-dancers, and vaulters, have as much right to ap- 
pear as riders, and the aboriginal tenants of our national 
theatres may be thrust from their stools by the fre- 
quenters of a fair. All this fearfully degrades our 
theatres, for it is a triumph of physical over mental 
energies, of manual dexterity over intellect. Johnson has 
said that he who excels all others in any one thing is a 
man of genius, and we perfectly agree with the lexico- 
grapher. We presume the riders of this country will 
unanimously accord our hero a patent of precedency: 
he is the Kean of the circle. No one, in this country at 
least, has dared to enter into competition with him ; and 
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we who, in our wanderings, have seen the Ryans, the 
Chapmans, Dimonds, Adamses, Cookes, &c. &c. must 
confess we have as yet seen nothing to make us doubt 
the propriety of according Mr. Ducrow the title of 
primier. 

The father of this grand master of the horse was 
Peter Ducrow, better known as the Flemish Hercules : 
he was born in Bruges, and amongst other tasks which 
he used to impose on himself in the course of his per- 
fo#mances at Astley’s and other places, that of laying 
on his back and supporting eighteen grenadiers armed 
and in marching order, on his hands and feet, was not 
the least. 

Having established the fact that Mr. D. sen. practised 
the heavy business of his art, we shall shew that the 
son, although apprenticed to his father, rather chose to 
stand upon, than under difficult matter.. Thus Richer, 
the celebrated rope-dancer, was for some time his 
instructor, but young Ducrow, although he made rapid 
progress, never had, to use his own words, “* any liking 
for the rope.”’ 

Our young gentleman began his career in the upper 
circles, for his first bow was made to his late Majesty 
George III., at the fete of Frogmore, where his father 
and brother were engaged: a stage was erected for the 
exhibition, and in consequence of the weight upon it 
caused by some of Mr. D. sen.’s fetes, part of the stage 
broke in, and our hero’s brother, then a very little boy, 
fell through. His Majesty instantly rose and came in 
person to see if the little fellow was hurt. On being 
answered with the utmost simplicity hy the child, 
‘“* No, Sir, I am not hurt,"’ the King asked him several 
A2 
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questions ; among others, whether he had any brothers 
and sisters ? ‘to which he replied, ‘* Yes, Sir, I have a 
little brother Peter.’’ The father of our hero was 
anxious to intimate to the young gentleman that it was 
his Sovereign that he was addressing, but the King 
would suffer no interruption, and contented himself 
with the title of plain Mister until the defect in the 
stage was remedied. 

Our hero was at this period seven years of age; 
having been introduced to this breathing world seven 
years previously, and as if it was predestined that he 
should be a horseman, he was born at the Wag’s Head 
in the Borough, in the year 1793. 

At the age of fifteen he was principal rope-dancer and 
equestrian at Astley’s,* enjoying a salary of £10 per 
week ; but the father of Davies, who was also an 
equestrian, being in partnership with Astley, was 
anxious alone for the success and popularity of his 
offspring, to which Ducrow was a decided bar ; and D. 
finding himself rather unpleasantly situated, agreed to 
join a Mr. Blondell in an excursion to the continent, 
aud he made his first appearance at Ghent. He rose 
rapidly in the estimation of the inhabitants of every 
town he visited, as the most extraordinary creature 
they had ever seen, and the papers having repeatedly 
spoken of his performances as exceeding any thing that 
had ever been exhibited on the continent, he re 
ceived several offers from Paris ; at length the proposal 
of a share after 300 francs from Franconi, was too 





* Mr. D’s Equestrian instructor was Mr. Collett, then a rider a 
Astley’s, and now engaged at Covent Garden. 
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tempting to be refused, and he left the theatre nightly 
crowned with fresh laurels, and laden with increased 
treasure. 

The following is a literal translation from a leading 
French journal. 

‘‘ The circus was crowded yesterday to excess: M. 
Ducrow, excited by the presence of a numerous com- 
pany, surpassed himself. He was more extraordinary, 
more graceful, and more powerful than usual. How 
expressive and animated is his pantomime, how fine his 
postures! The more one sees M. Ducrow, the more 
one wishes to see him again. 

* * * * a a * 

‘* M. Ducrow absolutely resuscitates Proteus. Last 
Sunday, without quitting his horse, he assumed in turn, 
the air, costume and gait of six different characters. This 
scene, which is truly comic, and which he calls the 
‘“* Carnival of Venice,’’ occasioned immense laughter, 
In one respect, however, it cannot be considered ori- 
ginal. The dexterity which M. Ducrow evinced in 
varying his transitions reminded us of certain indivi- 
duals who, in some circumstances, have skilfully enough 
changed their habit and countenance. The only differ- 
ence between the rider and these gentlemen is, that the 
former was applauded and the latter hissed.” —L’ Ami de 
fa Charte Nantes. July 4th, 1823. 

‘* Animated, light and graceful, the English horseman 
seduces and enchants us by his elegant agility. He 
absolutely sports with the rules of statics, and gravity 
has no central point for him. Sometimes, like an aerial 
being, you would suppose him ready to take an easy 
flight. Sometimes stooping over the arena, he remains 
suspended in space, a prodigy of equilibrium. His 
A3 
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rapid courser is the pedestal on which he erects every 
form, and assumes every attitude: the Mercury of 
Phidias ready to take wing, the gladiator of admirable 
proportions, the lover of Flora, with Cupid in his arms, 
or disporting in a garland of flowers.’’—Courier des 
Spectacles. Paris, 1821. 

The famous Ducrow arrived a few days ago from 
Bourdeaux, made his first appearance the day before 
yesterday, in the court of the ci-devant Cordeliers. This 
admirable rider, who so long attracted all Bourdeaux, 
brings with him many distinguished performers from 
Covent-garden Theatre, London. If we may judge of 
the success of his futuré representations by that of the 
first, M. Ducrow will have but little reason to complain 
of the Toulousians.’’—L’ Echo du Mid. 22d May, 1822. 

We have already devoted many articles to the inimi- 
table talent of M. Ducrow, whom, without fear of con- 
tradiction, we may proclaim the first voltizeur in Europe. 
A painter who should exactly, and without the least 
exaggeration, portray all the attitudes, positions, and 
movements of this astonishing actor, to the eyes of those 
who have not seen him, would be deemed to have de- 
picted nothing but the wildest caprices of imagination. 
The reality of such a supposed fiction, would appear 
beyond all laws of possibility. No one could believe 
it possible thus to sport with all the laws of gravita~ 
tion, and even after having seen M. Ducrow, we 
cannot conceive by what means he preserves his equili- 
brium— 

“To those prodigies of agility, vigour and address, is 
united a grace which constitutes their highest merit in 
the eyes of all who entertain a proper sense of the 
genuine principles of art, and who know that in feats of 
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dexterity and even of strength, the chief merit does not 
lie in the surmounting of difficulty. But what exalts 
the exercises of M. Ducrow to the honourable rank 
of the imitative art, are the scenes, I might also say the 
dramas which he performs in mute language. The 
truth, the animation, all, in short, which comprehends 
the beauty of pantomime are rendered still more asto- 
nishing by being exhibited, as it were, in the air, and 
in the midst of that rapid motion which hurries along 
both the courser and his guide. Here, indeed the 
difficulty overcome renders. the perfection of talent still 
more admirable. ’ 

‘* The day before yesterday, M. Ducrow unfolded a 
new talent which he had kept in reserve until then. 
Having shewn himself: the most skilful equestrian we 
have ever seen, a charming dancer, and excellent mimic, 
he appeared on that evening, a worthy rival of Madame 
Sacqui, Revel, Forioso, Cabanel, and all the boldest 
funambulists we ever beheld.’’—Le Memorial Bordelais. 
25th April, 1622. 

Our hero staid with Franconi until he observed that 
his pupils were all riding after his style, and as they 
went into the ring for the first act of horsemanship he 
used to observe that they each of them performed some 
portion of the feats that he used to execute ; he there- 
fore bade good bye to Paris, and with his wife, sister, 
two boys, and ten horses, commenced on his own. ac- 
count at Lyons, assisted by a dramatic company, who 
played little musical pieces to lengthen and vary the 
entertainments. The success of this undertaking exceed- 
ing his most sanguine expectations ; in gratitude to his 
patrons, and at their ‘request, .a military’ spectacle 
was gotten up; in the course of the run ‘of which 
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one of the soldiers who was employed, having left his 
ramrod in his gim, on firing, it- entered the neck of an 
unfortunate woman in the gallery, who died shortly 
afterwards. This accident caused Mr. D.’s perform- 
ances to be suspended for the space of three weeks, and 
he was prohibited playing the military spectacle. 
Notwithstanding this prohibition, his success was so 
great that the Royal theatre applied to have a stop put 
to his performances, or they must close their doors. 
Matters were, however, accommodated by Ducrow 
consenting to the modest proposal that he should pay 
one-fifth of his receipts to the Royal Theatre, and one- 
tenth to the poor. No sooner was this circumstance 
known than the people. that before crowded to the 
theatre now literally blocked up every avenue to the 
doors. So great was the anxiety to witness his per- 
formances, until Mazurier at the Royal Theatre caused 
some counter attraction. No sooner did the indefatiga- 
ble Ducrow observe this than he advertized to do what 
Mazurier did on the stage on horseback, and after a 
fortnight’s training accomplished this extraordinary feat. 
He gave his celebrated entertainment, The Carnival of 
Venice, in which his first character is Punchinello, and 
again the tide was turned in his favour. His opponents 
now asserted that Mr. D. and his company had in other 
towns performed a piece lampooning the French sol- 
diers. This, however, he succeeded in refuting, by de- 
manding of his accusers to name the town in which he 
had done as asserted, which was accordingly named ; 
and our hero sent a letter by a special messenger, who 
retarned with the most flattering and satisfactory an- 
swer from the principal authorities of the place; and 
thus were his enemies defeated. 
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MEMOIR OF ANDREW DUCROW. 9 


No one that has seen Mazurier will dispute for a 
moment that he is a wonderful creature, but the ground 
work of all he did he obtained from Parsloe, who was, 
at the period we speak of, with Ducrow. He improved 
and made it more finished in consequence of his being 
an extraordinarily fine dancer, and having, perhaps, 
more than common perseverance. 

At his benefit, Ducrow gave an additional scene in 
the circle, in which he introduced his sister; and this 
so delighted the audience, that crowns of laurel and 
presents of all descriptions were thrown at their feet ; 
and the ladies and gentlemen present demanded to know 
why Mr. Ducrow should leave them. It was ultimately 
arranged that he should stay another week. 

On the morning previous to his departure, he was 
surprized by a visit from a number of the female in- 
habitants, who entered his bed-chamber, which they 
strewed with flowers, and presented him with whips, 
silver spurs, &c. &c. enough to fill a trunk.* 

To follow him through all his continental engagements 
would be fatiguing. Nothing remarkable occurred at 
any except at Milan, where Col. Brown, who was se 
conspicuous in the business of our persecuted Queen, 
was stabbed as he was leaving the theatre after 
Ducrow’s performance. 

At length, Mr. C. Kemble met Ducrow at Paris, and 
made him a liberal offer for Covent-garden Theatre ; 
Mr. D. possessing at that time a very considerable stud. 
And the ‘‘ Cortes’’ was produced, in which Mr. D. used 





* Among other momentos, we were favoured by a sight of a medal, 
presented to this unrivalled horseman, by the Duchess d’Angouleme. 
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to fall over a rock, &c. &c. but this piece did not make 
much impression. Timour the Tartar was resorted to, 
and drew some good houses. After the conclusion of 
his engagement with the Covent Garden proprietors, 
Mr. D. went to Bath. From thence they returned to 
town ; and in consequence of Mr. Davies, the then pro- 
prietor of the amphitheatre, refusing to comply with the 
demand of an increased rent, Messrs. Ducrow and West 
became the proprietors of that theatre, where they have 
taken more money in the last three years than ever was 
received at the doors during any former six seasons. 

Mr. D. lost his father about nine years ago; his 
mother, and indeed all his relations, are under his pro- 
tection, and basking in the sunshine of his good fortune: 
We cannot better describe Mr. D. than by using the 
language of a sporting friend of ours, who, when he 
wants to impress you with a good opinion of another, 
makes use of the following words :— 

““Why, Sir, if that man was to be macadamized, 
you'd find he’s got a heart as a big as a bullock’s.’’ 

Mr. D. was married to a Miss Griffith, a native of 
Liverpool, a lady of most prepossessing exterior, and 
amiable unaffected manners, on the 24th of May, 1818. 
He has no family. 

Having thus sketched Mr. D’s rush through existence, 
we may now indulge a little in anecdote. Biography is a 
kind of highway from which we should not diverge on 
trivial occasions ; we therefore think it best to pursue 
our heroes to the end of their career, and then gather 
together ‘any little pleasantries; adventures, &c. to be 
placed as addenda. 

From the age of three to the present period, Mr. D: 
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has been continually learning something from hand- 
springs, upstarts, and somersets, to his present astonish- 
ing attempts. He might have taken this motto from 
Terence :— 


«Sine me vacivum tempus ne quod dem mihi Laboris.”” 


At an early hour every morn he was to be seen with his 
face against a wall “‘ setting his feet,’’ i.e. getting into 
position heel to heel. Then began the business of the 
day—vaulting—tumbling—slack and tight rope—or by 
way of relief and recreation—balancing—riding, and 
boxing. 

During the life time of Mr. D. sen. he made sundry 
excursions from the metropolis in company with our 
hero, and at Edinburgh young D. slipped from the 
rope, and put out his wrist; the effect of this accident is 
visible to this day. 


‘** Misfortunes they never come single ’tis plain,”’ 


for on the last night of his appearance at Edinburgh, he 
had another fall, and put out his ancle as well as his 
father’s good humour, who, after seeing him properly 
taken cafe of went to console himself with a little grog : 
when he came home he was 


** Not as he should be, 
Profecto ipse, he ; 
But as he should not be, 
Defecto tipse, he’’— 
and as was usual, he placed the candle by the bed side, 
and his snuff-box at a convenient distance, that he might 
supply his nasal organ with lundyfoot at pleasure. 
Luckily on this occasion he slept in the same bed with 
his son, whe was awakened by a most suffocating smoke, 
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and observed the room ina blaze. He espied a broom, 
which was soon converted into a crutch; and in this 
state, having aroused his father, he hopped about aad 
collected all the liquids he could find to stop the pro- 
gress of the devouring element. Happily, after much 
damage to the furniture in the room, the flames were 
extinguished ; but the expence attendant on this accident 
demanded attention to business, to replenish the ex- 
chequer of the Messrs. Ducrows. Accordingly, an 
engagement was entered into at a small town in Wales, 
where Master D. danced the rope upon one leg. He 
managed to please the people by balancing himself on 
the leg of a chair, and twenty other tricks ; his father 
encouraging him with the assurance that his falling was 
all idleness, and if it occurred again he’d break every 
bone in his skin. Mr. D’s father was a most severe 
disciplinarian, a man who feared nothing himself, and 
would not ‘permit any one.belonging to him to use the 
words, ‘‘ I can’t,’’ which as he most justly observed in 
ninety-nine cases out of a hundred means, ‘‘ I won’t.”’ 

Mr. D. senior’s management of his family in their 
younger days, reminds us much of Sir Anthonw Abso- 
lute’s mode of treatment :— 

** It was Jack do this—if he demurred I knocked him 
down—if he grumbled at that I kicked him out of the 
room.”’ In fact Mr. D. thought with a character in the 
same drama, ‘‘ Nothing so conciliating to young minds 
as a little severity.” 

When we make these remarks, far be it from us to 
throw any serious stigma on the character of the de- 
parted. The fact is, fear and danger were words Mr. D. 
senior never understood. Fearless himself, he could not 
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forgive the semblance of timidity in another. He would 
have danced on a rope fastened across the Crata of 
Vesuvius, during an eruption, and have ridden round the 
ridge of Ararat in a whirlwind. During our present 
hero’s rope exhibitions, he ran from the stage to the 
gallery of the Surrey, wheeling a boy of fourteen in a 
barrow; and advertised that his grandmother should 
ascend it for his benefit, and carry him on her back. 
But on the night he apologized for the old lady, and did 
the feat himself, bearing a boy on his shoulders. 
Dr. Bartlett, of Edinburgh, used in his lectures to his 
pupils, to recommend them to see young Ducrow, as 
they would then be able to form a judgment of what the 
human frame was capable of as regards position and 
distortion. D’s father said he should be glad when he 
got the boy out of the town, for he was convinced they 
felt his legs and arms, and asked him questions, that 
they might the more readily cut him up should he break 
his neck there. 

‘* What any man has done or can do, I’ll do,”’ said 
the father one day, ‘* but my boy shall do what no one 
else can or dare do.’’ Our hero has verified the pre- 
diction. ; 

It is a very singular, as well as difficult task, to at- 
tempt to define Ducrow’s talents. He has invented his 
own performances for many years. Equestrians con- 
tented themselves with leaping over garters and lights, 
through hoops and balloons, but Mr. D. has so com- 
pletely mastered his art, that there is no act that could 
be performed on the ground that he does not do on 
horseback. The great quality of Mr. D. is extraordi- 
nary courage. We use this term advisedly. “ Courage 
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consists,’’ says a celebrated writer, ‘in doing that in 
solitude which we would do before the whole world.”’ 
Now Mr. Ducrow’s feats are practised alone ; for he is 
obliged to be on his guard lest others should adopt his 
ideas, and (as they did at Paris) supersede his own in- 
ventions. There is nothing so difficult, so arduous, or 
dangerous, as to appal him. He never asks any one to 
do any. thing that he is unwilling to attempt himself. 
When Waterloo (we think) was rehearsing, one of his 
jumpers declining dropping from a rock piece, declaring 
it was too high for any one to attempt it, Ducrow ran 
up and jumped it (the difference between jumping and 
dropping is full six feet) and said, ‘‘ Now, Sir, will you 
try and drop it. Example goes farther than precept, 
and the feat was performed. 

Mr. Ducrow is an actor, and a fine one too, and to 
support this assertion, we refer our readers to his per- 
formances of the courier. No actor on the stage (not 
even Kean) could exceed his powerful expression in this 
assumption.. His pantomime, indeed, reminds us of that 
celebrated eulogy on the memes of old. Their very 
nods speak—their hands talk, their fingers have voices. 

The difference between Mr. D. and all the riders we 
have seen in this country is, that they are wonderful 
and pleasing, but their feats are isolated. Mr. D’s are 
continuous. We understand all he does and means to 
imply, and find it all tend to one grand point. His 
riding is a jittle melo drama. If we have any fault to 
find with our hero, it is that his feats are too daring, 
and sometimes inspire a feeling of dread and horror, 

We may conclude this summary with the expression 
of our unfeigned admiration of such an union of physical 
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and mental power; and our astonishment at the philo- 
sophy of a man brought up amid the careless, if not the 
profligate ; who has devoted his whole life to a hazar- 
dous pursuit, and has turned his ear from the syren 
voice of pleasure, and lived like an Hercules in a con- 
tinued series of labours. 

Mr. Ducrow is an affectionate son—a kind brother— 
and a good husband. In his person he is singularly 
muscular, which a life of exertion must have increased, 
if not created. He is about 5 feet 8 inches in height, 
and of a fair complexion. 














HISTHIONIC ANECDOTES, REMARKS, 
&e. &e. 


—<-.- 


" At the fete given at Frogmore on the recovery of the 
Princess Amelia, Dibdin was employed to produce a 
little dramatic sketch. The following scene we extract 
from his reminiscences :— 

“*I enquired who were to represent the dramatis 
persone of what I might prevail on my muse to elicit. 
Mrs. Maddocks said, There need only be three prin- 
cipal parts, which would be acted by herself, Mr. Quick, 
and Mr. Elliston. She entreated me to pay particular 
attention to the character to be assigned to Aer, as she 
had need enough, God knew, of every assistance an 
author could afford her ; while Quick was such a favour- 
ite of his Majesty, that he would be able to make any 
thing tell.—‘ And Mr. Ellistoi, Madam?’ asked I. 
‘He is a gentleman I know little of: in what does his 
Sorte consist ?’—‘ O, my dear Sir! the king has seen 
him somewhere, at Weymouth, or Cheltenham,—and 
rather likes him ; so he will do well enough as—a—sort 
of a—the gentleman of the piece.—‘ Which,’ I replied, 
‘ it is not easy to make so good a part as the others.’ 
This the lady assented to, treating it as a matter of no 
consequence. Just then Mr. Quick entered the room 
and many compliments passed between the veteran pair. 
Finally, I had my instructions as to the length, &c. of 
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the projected drama, and seemed to satisfy them, wher 
I detailed the momentary thoughts which struck me as 
presenting an outline on which to form it. On bidding 
adieu, Mr. Quick, in spite of my opposition, insisted on 
seeing me down stairs; and with the street door in his 
hand, and the richest comic expression in his eye, 
whispered,—* Take care of me, and don’t give that 
woman all the cream.’ ”’ 





ANECDOTE OF GARRICK. 


Mr. Garrick frequently, when disengaged from busi- 
ness, attended the debates of the house of commons, 
especially on such important questions as he knew 
would bring up all the best speakers of both parties. 

In the spring of 1777 he happened to be present in the 
gallery. During a certain motion, an‘altercation was 
produced between a right honorable member, and an 
honorable gentleman, which proceeded to that degree of 
warmth, that the speaker and the house were obliged to 
interpose to prevent some apprehended bad conse- 
quences. While the house was in this agitation, a Shrop- 
shire member happened to observe that Mr. Garrick was 
sitting in the gallery, and immediately moved to clear 
the house. 

Mr. Burke rose, and appealed to the honorable assem- 
bly, whether it could possibly be consistent with the 
rules of decency and liberality, to exclude from the 
hearing of their debates a man to whom they were all 
obliged, one who was the great master of eloquence, in 
whose school they had all imbibed the art of speaking, 
and been taught the elements of rhetoric. For his part 
he owned that he had been greatly indebted-to his m- 
structions. Much more he said in commendation of 

















I8 PERFORMANCES OF THE PRESENT DAY. 


Mr. Garrick, and was warmly seconded by Mr. Fox and 
Mr. T. Townshend, who very copiously displayed the 
merit of their old preceptor as they termed him. They 
reprobated the motion of the gentleman with great 
warmth and indignation. 

The house almost unanimously concurred in exempt- 
ing Mr. Garrick from the general order of quitting the 
gallery. 





PERFORMANCES OF THE PRESENT DAY. 


VavuxHatt has held out more attraction for us than 
the theatres, Really the refreshing breeze on the river 
after a sultry day is very delightful. We certainly have 
to apologize to ‘‘ The Serjeant’s Wife,”’ to whom, how- 
ever, we shall pay our respects in the course of next 
week. At Vauxhall the only novelty is a little piece 
translated from the French by Planché, entitled ‘* Pay 
to my order.’’ Jt is a clever little trifle, and is well 
acted. Mr. S. Bennett plays an intriguing footman re- 
markably well ; his drunken scene is the richest piece 
of acting we have witnessed for some time. Fitzwilliam 
is extremely happy in the character assigned him. A 
new piece is in rehearsal from the pen of Moncrief, that 
is to employ all the dramatic strength of the company. 
Mr. T. Cook has a part in it in which he introduces his 
musical powers, and plays on seven or eight instruments 
The battle cf Waterloo is now represented in per- 
fection; the men are sufficiently drilled, and all goes 
on as regular as a piece of machinery. The stuffed 
figures that are brought on by the soldiers when march- 
ing in columns, and left for dead as they retreat, &c 
highly assists the delusion. | 
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MRS. HORN. 
(Late of Drury-lane, and the Sarrey Theatres.) 


If she be false, then Heaven mocks itself. 
SuHAaKSPEARE. 


If I should meet thee 
After long years, 
How should I greet thee 
In sorrow and tears, Byron. 


It may appear singular to our subscribers that we 
choose to give a memoir of a lady who has vanished 
from our boards, and may not probably return ; one too, 
who never created any extraordinary sensation on them, 
and who was generally considered as a pleasing rather 
than great actress. ‘‘ It takes all sorts of people to 
make up a world,”’ says a certain writer, (we are un- 
certain whom,) so does it take all kinds of performers to 
compose a View of the stage. Our dramatic ark must 
he filled by a variety, though we certainly do not intend, 
like Noah, to take all the animals in. It has occurred, 
and it does perpetually occur, that in our memoirs of 
ladies we have to complain of lack of material. The 
New Series, Vou, I1.—18. B 
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DRAMATIC BIOGRAPHY. 


dull monotony of woman’s life is one cause of this, and 
their love of concealment is another. We really do not 
know why ; but most of our actresses seem as anxious 
to conceal their places of birth, &c. as if coming into the 
world were acrime. There is, for instance, that pretty 
talented little creature Mrs. Humly, who from her dress 
and address in youth, love, and folly, one would not 
think a lady of the retiring or bashful sort ; yet she has 
so pointed an objection to be made the subject of bio- 
graphy, that she positively refused to give a date or 
name, a circumstance relative to her birth, parentage, or 
education. Mrs. W. Geesin too (whose family has been 
long enough known to make publicity a familiar thing 
with them all) has a horror of appearing in print; and 
some twenty or thirty other dames and,misses, whom we 
could name, are in dire alarm lest we should tell the 
world that they were born, educated, worked samplers, 
and came upon the stage ; for.after all an immense num- 
ber of them have done no more: Now we know itis a 
very grievous thing for ladies who are and have heen 
doing seven and twenty for the last twelve ‘years, to be 
told all at once that they are five or six and thirty. A very 
alarming thing for those who for twenty years have re- 
presented themselves as daughters of clergymen and 
barristers, to find a filthy book divulging the horrid fact 
that they were the daughters of vulgar chandlershop peo- 
ple, and born at the Pig and Tinderbox, or Duck and 
Compasses. Be comforted, ye daughters of the drama ; 
the greatest actress in the world was born at a low pot 
house called The Shoulder of Mutton. The greatest 
actor of the day bas thrown somersets, and danced a 
hornpipe in a public house, whilst his companion went 
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}, and round witha hat. John Kemble travelled with a mounte- 
0 not bank. Mrs. was a servant at a cookshop twelve 
xious years since. Mrs. a servant, and turned out of 
othe ff doors ona charge of theft. A!l these instances, instead 
retty of throwing stigma upon the profession, do honor to it, 
dress (we of course except the last.) Birthis the work of 
d not ff} fate; stationis generally the result of industry or talent 
e has —wvhen accompanied by virtue always so. 

 bio- Mrs. Horn’s life presents very little field for biogra- 
te or [ phy, unless we choose to indulge in certain disclosures. 
se, OF Now we approve of that degree of disclosure that ex- 
been poses vice, but we do not approve of it when it may also 
thing undermine virtue. Taking an analytical review of 
; and vicious scenes, and indulging in illustrative anecdotes, 
m we inust do more harm than good. It was a belief in the 
1 the reverse of this doctrine, that induced that tiresome 
olers, novelist Richardson to produce that pernicious work 
num- Pamela ; a work thata father should as carefully avoid 
tisa putting into the hands of his daughter as he would 
been Harriette Wilson’s Memoir, or The Memoirs of aWoman 
to be of Pleasure. There is a very grey-headed joke of the 
very Confessor, who asked the ostler whether he had not 
e re- occasionally greased the horse’s teeth to prevent their 
| and eating ? to which he of the stables replied in the nega- 
i fact tive. But a month afterwards he came and confessed it, 
peo- and when reprobated by his Confessor cried, ‘* Why, I 
c and should ne’er ha’ thought on’t but for thee.’’ This is the 
ama ; very effect of these virtuous books that shew ‘ vice in 
y pot its true colours ;’’—alas! for human nature, we are 
atest too prone to tread the primrose path to the everlasting 
ced a bonfire, without these guiding lights. Works written 
went for one purpose may be perverted to another; the mark 
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set up to guide the owner tw his hidden treasure, also 
shews to the robber the spot. 

Matilda Ray is the daughter of the late Mr. Edward 
Ray, whilom manager of the Cheltenham theatre. Ma- 
tilda was the second child of Mr. Ray, and born in the 
year 1790. When an infant she was pronounced too 
beautiful to live. Maugre the predictions of the sages 
who surround cradles and frighten mothers, she 
grew in years and beauty, and the little Matilda had 
hardly attained her sixth year, ere the lady of an 
opulent merchant begged Mr. Ray to transfer his daugh- 
ter to her care, and she adopted her. This is an ope- 
ration common enough now; and it is a proffer too 
often made by purse proud cits to wretched come- 
dians and impoverished managers. We disclaim any 
personal allusion in this case, when we say this. We 
have been parents, we know how children twine about 
our hearts, the link growing every year more strong. 
There they twine, and as coming hours bring decay 
upon us, their hold grows the stronger, as the twig in- 
creases in power whilst the tree it encircles decays. 
We feel this, and it is with amazement we hear of any 
parents resigning their offspring to the guardianship of 
others. Our babes—*‘ our own are beautiful’’—to exs 
patriate them from home ; to let them find new friends, 
and learn to love others more dearly than ourselves—Is 
there not somewhat unnatural in all this? We had rather 
throw our hapless infants in a wallet over our shoulders, 
and pass barefoot over the world, begging the morsel 
we placed between their lips, than thus exile them from 
our bosoms to share the palace of a stranger. Perhaps 
there is a selfishness in this our love; but it is a selfish- 
ness we have not yet learned to be ashamed of, and shall 
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never endeavour to check. The mischief of this adop- 
tion is, that the infant is reared with expectations that 
caprice or circumstances tend to disappoint. The child 
brought up by a duke seldom obtains the provision of a 

eer in after life ; and half our swindlers and many of our 
demireps have been the protigees of those who liked them 
in infancy, but deserted them in after life. 

Little Matilda was with a kind and affectionate friend ; 
but misfortunes assailed that friend, and she was forced 
to relinquish her whom she had adopted ; and at the age 
of twelve our heroine returned to her parental roof. 

Miss Ray had been educated for a higher station than 
that which as a provincial manager's daughter she was 
likely to attain; but Matilda was yet so young, that 
the evil was only incipient. She remained with her father, 
every year adding fresh beauties to the exquisite face, 
and more endearing charms to her manner. We re- 
member her when about fifteen, 

* A rose with all its sweetest leaves unfolded.’’ 


She was indeed a morning star of memory, for it rises 
there yet. Early days and early scenes seem to us like 
half forgotten dreams ; but amid the general chaos some 
thoughts, some views rise upon the memory in their 
pristine vividity. Such are our recollections of the 
gentle, amiable, lovely, Matilda Ray; a being with 
every charm that woman should possess—amiable in her 
temper—exquisite in her form—and with a voice that 
went to the heart 
‘** Like music and awakened music there.’’— 


Such a woman should not have embraced the stage. We 
are amongst the warmest advocates for the drama. We 
B3 
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know how many amiable women are amid its followers ; 
but we should not choose to let a bashful lovely girl 
embark in such an ocean—thrust her forth to the rude 
gaze of hundreds, to the scrutiny of blackguards in a 
gallery, and more detestable, because more presump- 
tious, boors in the boxes. When we see Madame Vestris 
dashing across the stage we feel none of this sort of 
Sympathy, because there is a boldness about her that 
seems to claim no protection. Mrs. Davison, Mrs. Gibbs, 
nay, Miss Ellen Tree, does not at all awaken this feel- 
ing; they seem to defy the storm and brave it; but 
Miss Ray used to appear to us to encounter and endure 
it alone. There seemed sufferigg, even in the very 
exhibition, that was at variance with her feeling. We 
longed to fly upon the stage to protect her, even when 
she stood in no need of any protection. This style of 
acting which contains somewhat of that which in another 
memoir (Mrs. Pope’s) we have termed unobtrusiveness, 
was at first distressing to her auditors ; but it gradually 
diminished as Miss Ray became used to the boards. 

After a short period past in the provinces, Jack 
Bannister, the prince of good fellowship, came to her 
father’s company to star— Honest Jack never went 
any where, but his kindest feelings were awakened for 
those around him; he was struck with the beauty and 
the unassuming talent of our heroine, and when he re- 
turned to the metropolitan green room, and told the tales 
of his sojourning, mentioned Miss Ray as a*charming 
girl, and a promising actiess. 

This commendation was afterwards repeated to the 
management ; and Bannister, who never did things by 
halves, interested Wroughton warmly in our heroine’s 
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favour. It was in that gentleman’s power to offer an 
appearance only ; but on the assurance of Bannister that 
he would see justice done her, Miss Ray came to town, 
and after some delay, which those who have been so 
accursed as to come for an appearance to our national 
theatre, will appreciate the misery of, Miss Ray 
agreed to open in Albina Mandeville. In the choice of 
character she attended to the suggestion of the manager 
rather than her own judgment, which would have led 
her to a choice of something of a less bold and import- 
ant nature. 

Miss Ray appeared at Drury-lane theatre on the 18th 
of December, 1806, and was well received. 

Our heroine never expected to sustain the line of 
business in which she appeared; but she remained, 
(having been instantly engaged,) performing Jesse 
Oatland, some of the walking ladies, and occasionally 
parts of importance, during the illness of more popular 
or established performers. 

In the summer of 1809 Charles E. Horn came to the 
Lyceum, and there, on Michaelmas day, in the same year, 
did the conflagrated company assemble. ‘Thus our 
lovely heroine met her future husband. After a court- 
ship of considerable duration,- interrupted by Mr. H’s 
provincial excursions, Miss Ray consented to change 
her name ; and on the 19th of August 1811, she became 
Mrs. Horn. 

If we*chose to reap up old stories, &c. to retail the 
hacknied tales of the green room, we might here furnish 
a pretty collection of anecdote ; but we shall content 
ourselves with saying, and we say it advisedly, that no 
woman had greater temptations thrown in her way, or 
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withstood them more nobly than our heroine. It was only 
indifference and neglect that could have turned her pure 
heart to ill ; that she endured. The deserted one broods 
in solitude, till even vice comes a relief in that waste of 
existence, that loneliness of soul. Of Mr. Horn our 
opinion is by no means favourable ; we believe he is 
termed a gay man. Persons scarcely know the deep 
import of that trifling phrase. A gay man is one who 
for his own gratification for a moment, dooms others to 
years of misery. One who tastes a little pleasure whilst 
he inflicts (perhaps unthinkingly) eternal pangs. ‘Thus 
gaiety becomes at length confirmed habit ; and he who 
at first indulged only in ‘“ innocent flirtation,’’ at last 
forsakes his home, and all that should be dear to him, 
and becomes perjured in his vows, and virtually destroys 
her he has sworn to cherish. 

C. E. Horn ought to have been too thankful to the 
Providence that gave him that exquisite creature, even 
to have dreamed of another being ; but it was not so. 
We shall draw a veil over Mr. Horn’s misdeeds, and 
trust our readers will not accuse us of undue partiality 
in so doing, Our heroine has never sought publicity, 
nor invited it ; she has never obtruded her follies or her 
vices on the public ;—she has not outraged public de- 
cency ;—her chariot has not braved us in every public 
thoroughfare ;—she did not take a husband from the 
arms of his wife. If she has erred, she has not, by giv- 
ing notoriety to her conduct, made her example per- 
nicious. 

Mr. Horn has lost a lovely woman. Such a parting is 
enough to throw a shade for ever over any man’s exist- 
ence. They were married with no jointure but love ; and 
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she has no dower but the bitter memory of bliss flown for 
ever. Their bye gone hours will rise in recollection, 
and bring madness with their memory. It is not in the 
hour of revelry and mirth, indeed, that these scenes 
recur, but in the silence of night ; in the moment of sick- 
ness or sorrow, when the mind becomes reduced beneath 
the body’s sufferings. We turn then upon our own 
hearts and cry, ‘‘ She would have soothed my sufferings, 
on her bosom I should have rested my fevered head, 
happy, and at peace. 

Guilt cannot destroy those feelings. Where love has 
once shed its hallowed light, the fire is eternal. It may 
be smothered beneath the piles of pride, ambition, 
anger, or despair, but it burns on unquenched, un- 
quenchable. It will haunt us yet'in our slumbers; it 
will bring unquiet to our waking thoughts. The feel- 
ings of the parted are exquisitely depicted in these 
lines :— 

They parted—ne’er to meet again, 
But never either found another, 
To free the hollow heart from paining ; 


They stood aloof, the scars remaining 
Like cliffs that had been rent asunder. 


A dreary sea now flows between, 

But neither heat, nor frost, nor thunder, 
Shall wholly do away, l ween, 

The marks of that which once has been. 


Of Mrs. Horn’s life we have little to add. She 
quitted Drury-lane about 1819, and was afterwards en- 
gaged by T. Dibdin, at the Surry, where she was not 
exceedingly successful, and for the same reason that 
Mrs. Pope never made a strong impression at the minors. 
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Mrs. Horn’s talent claims no very lengthened re- 
mark. She is correct and pleasing in all things, power- 


ful in none. Delightful as a woman, she cannot offend 


in any assumption ; but her physical requisites are in- 
sufficient for the drama. Her health too has always been 
delicate. Her Mary Thornberry and Jesse Oatland ap- 
peared to us the best we had ever seen; but we are 
much afraid they appeared so because they were hers. 
When we now reflect upon these performances, we can 
recollect no point on which to found our opinion. How- 
ever, it is sufficient to say, that Mrs. Horn affected her 
auditors generally ; that she always seemed to feel all 
she did, and that most persons were charmed with her 
acting, though they knew not why. 

Her Juliet was (1806) the most entrancing effort we 
ever beheld; at least the three first acts of it. For the 
fourth and fifth acts she was deficient in physical and 
dramatic power. 

She communicated to Margaret (A new Way to pay 
old Debts) a charm that it never possessed in ahy other 
hands. 

As an elegant actress, and a representative of the Miss 
Neville’s, &c. Mrs. Horn is equal to any actress of the 
day. 

In person she is exquisitely proportioned, of about 
the middle stature, and of fair complexion. 
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HISTRIONIC ANECDOTES, REMARES, 
&c. &ee 


——. 


ON ACTORS. 


Tuere is something about the profession of an actor, 
which, if it does not entitle him to our esteem, gives 
him at least a claim on our regard. He is a sort of pub- 
lic property, in which every one possesses an interest ; 
and when_I encounter, amid the bustle of the metropolis, 
some favourite comedian, plodding his way like the 
soberest citizen of us all, mingling with the mass, like 
one of the million, and his erst gay air and laughter- 
stirring physiognomy sobered down into a plain busi- 
ness sort of countenance, I involuntarily regard him 
with more than ordinary interest. I cannot help reflect- 
ing that he forms one of that knot of beings, who have 
cheated me into a momentary happiness, and awakened 
perhaps the best emotions of the soul; whose talents 
have lightened my heart, and diverted my mind ; and by 
the healthful excitement of chastened mirth, enabled me 
to resume with cheerfulness the dull monotony of an 
unvaried existence. 

Those who imagine the life of a player to be one of 
ease and idleness, have a mistaken notion of a profession, 
the followers of which, in their pursuit of fame, have to 
climb a steep as difficult as any which ever excited the 
enterprise, or cowed the spirit of man ; and it is at all 
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times an alloy to my enjoyment of excellence, to reflect 
on the painful ordeal through which it must have passed 
before it could attain pre-eminence. When it is reflected, 
that in this country there are no initiatory schools to 
form the actor ; and that their adoption of the profession 
is owing, in nine cases at least out of ten, to the roman- 
tic penchant of youthful predilection, it is a matter of 
astonishment, that we have so many examples of histri- 
onic talent. It is almost the only pursuit which dis- 
penses with formal initiation. The actor is compara- 
tively self-instructed ; he acquires the mysteries of his 
art by the tedious process of personal application ; and, 
except in the mechanical part of it, or what is termed 
stage- business, derives little advantage from the experi- 
enee of others. I am not to learn, that in a profession 
so intellectual, perfection cannot be imparted by mere 
instruction ; .but it often happens, that a man, qualified 
for the stage by natural ability, and enthusiastic incli- 
nation, is yet grossly deficient in what appears to me an 
indispensable requisite for dramatic excellence,—a good 
education; and thus it is, that though competent in 
every other respect, he has to retrograde before he can 
advance, and with the best talents in the world, unless 
he labour incessantly, will remain a mere tyro at the 
last. No one will surely contend, that the man who 
does not understand what he recites, can either recite it 
correctly, or so embody the sense of the author, as to 
convey his meaning to an audience ; and whoever reflects 
on the microcosm of the drama, on the variety of pas- 
sions, feelings, and characters it displays, on the circle of 
human learning which it embraces, will not hesitate to ad- 
mit, that the perfect actor, to an intimate acquaintance 
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with all the mechanical minutie of his art, a strong relish 
of its beauties, an ardent admiration of its powers, andan 
intuitive capability of developing the conceptions of the 
poet, must add a large portion of acquired knowledge. ’ 
But the deficiency of learning does not form the only 
obstacle that impedes the actor’s progress to excellence. 
There are severe duties which must be performed by 
every votary of Thespis. Among the most appalling, is 
that which is technically termed study. It is no un- 
common thing for a player in the country to have a part 
delivered to him on one night, which he is expected to 
be sufficiently master of to perform on the next. His 
utter inability to accomplish this task begets the slo- 
venly habit of endeavouring to retain the sense instead 
of the words of the author, and this not unfrequently 
disqualifies him completely for the legitimate drama. A 
profession, embraced in a moment of enthusiasm, when 
it degenerates into a mere trade to gain bread, soon 
loses all that gay colouring with which the imagination 
had decked it. The pursuit of excellence becomes a 
toil, which is relinquished for that less painful medio- 
crity, which will secure an existence, though it can never 
lead to fame or fortune. A player too is always looked 
upon as a boon companion; his company is eagerly 
courted ; and the time which should be devoted to study, 
is too often spent in revelry and dissipation. Hence it 
happens, that men, highly qualified for the most elevated 
walks of the drama, have unfitted themselves for attain- 
ing that perfection for which they were mentally and 
physically competent, and have been contented to sink 
below the level of their own genius. But good-fortune 
contributes almost as much to raising an actor to dis- 
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tinction as his own merit. His talents may wither in 
the ungenial shade of a country town, unnoticed and 
unknown, if some adventitious circumstance does not 
intervene, to reveal them to the world ;—if some friendly 
hand is not stretched forth to assist him to climb the 
rugged steep of fame. 

But of all the circumstances that contribute to damp 
the ardour of an actor, to dispel the illusions of fancy, 
and check the luxuriance of the imagination, there is one 
which appears to me most powerful. We all know that 
& stage representation is a fiction. We are never (or 
only for a moment) cheated into a belief that what we 
see and hear isa reality. Yet who will deny that unless 
some such feeling pervade the bosom of a player, it is 
in vain to look for the natural ex pression of the passions 7 
Brutus the actor must fancy himself Brutus the Roman, 
or farewell to nature ; and I am convinced, that those 
who have succeeded best in dramatic representation, have 
been at least occasionally operated upon by such a sen- 
timent. Now it is very easy to imagine all this, while 
seated in the audience part of the theatre. We cannot 
indeed, help feeling surprised at the comparative apathy 
of some performers, in scenes, the energy and pathos of 
which are apparently so obvious, as to appeal with a 
powerful and irresistible impulse to the heart of the 
Spectator ; but we forget how much the situation of the 
actor differs from our own. We are calmly seated at 
eur ease, drinking in the words and surveying the 
actions of others, with the conviction that we are not 
ourselves the objects of personal observation. The 
situation of the actor is the very reverse of this. He is 
not only exposed to the full glare of light thrown upon 
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the stage for the convenience of the audience ; he is not 
only impressed with the fearful conviction that he is 
glared upon by a multitude of faces, and that he is the 
undivided object of their attention, while he is merely 
uttering the language of another, which he has learned 
by rote, but supposing his enthusiasm to be strong 
enough to enable him to forget all this, yet, when he 
quits the stage and withdraws behind the scenes, the 
objects and persons that present themselves there, so 
opposite to what he has been associating with in the 
ideal world of which he has just formed a part, must 
awaken him from his dream of delusion. The very 
mingling among the parti-coloured mob, who have drop- 
ped their assumed characters, and are now playing their 
own ; some cracking jokes, others laughing, and others 
waiting for their turn to “‘ go on,’’ would not only dis- 
pel that illusion that is almost indispensable to main- 
taining the ‘* cunning o’ the scene,’’ but would be suffi- 
cient to put to flight every elevated feeling, which the 
dignified language set down for him might otherwise be 
calculated to inspire. It has been asserted of Kemble 
(who, by the bye, has been defined as the very creature 
of art) that on all his exits, he marched directly to his 
own room, and never lingered for a moment behind the 
scenes, lest he should lose sight of the dignity of the 
character he represented. For my part, I ean conceive 
nothing more difficult than to retain the feelings and im- 
pressions essential to the just representation of a cha- 
racter, when personified in a dress different from what 
one is accustomed to wear,—with a painted face, artifi- 
cial whiskers, and a wig ; surrounded too with all the 
paraphernalia of scenery and decorations, and half-poi- 
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soned with the smell of lamp oil and paint. Habit may 
do much; but the man who can fancy himself a hero, 
with all these painful and degrading realities thrust un- 
der his very nose, certainly deserves to rank with the 
best actors that ever trod the stage. 


CRITICISMS IN ROME. 


The Romans assume that they are the most sapient 
critics in the world; they are certainly the most severe 
ones :—they have no medium, all is delight or disgust. 

If asked whether a performance or a piece has been 
successful, the answer, if favourable, is, ‘* E andato al 
settimo cielo,—it has ascended to the seventh heaven.’’ 
If it has failed, they say, ‘‘ E andato al abbisso del in- 
ferno,—it has sunk to the abyss of hell.’’ 

The severest critics are the abbés, who sit in the first 
row of the pit, each armed with a lighted wax taper in 
one hand, and a book of the opera in the other, and 
should any poor devil ofa singer miss a word, they call 
out, “* Bravo, bestia,—bravo, you beast !”’ 

It is customary for the composer of an opera to pre 
side at the piano-forte the first three nights of its per- 
formance, and a precious time he has of it in Rome. 

Should any passage in the music strike the audience 
as similar to one of another composer, they cry, ‘* Bra- 
vo, il ladro!—bravo, you thief!’’ or, ‘‘ Bravo, Pae- 
siello ! bravo, Sacchini!’’ if they suppose the passage 
stolen from them, ‘** The curse of God light on him who 
first put a pen.in your hand to write music.’’ This I 
heard said, in the Teatro del Altiberti, to the celebrated 
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composer Gazzaniga, who was obliged to sit patiently 
at the piano-forte to hear the flattering commendation, 
Cimarosa, who was their idol as a composer, was 
once so unfortunate as to make use of a movement in a 
comic opera, at the Teatro del La Valle, which remind- 
ed them of one of his own, in an opera composed by 
him for the preceding carnival. An abbé started up, 
and said, ‘“‘ Bravo, Cimarosa! you are welcome from 
Naples ; by your music of to-night, it is clear you have 
neither left your trunk behind you, nor your old music ; 
you are an excellent cook in hashing up old dishes !’’ 





Poggi, the most celebrated buffo singer of his day, 
always dreaded appearing before those stony-hearted 
critics ; however, tempted by a large sum, he accepted 
an engagement at the Teatro del La Valle. He arrived 
in Rome some weeks previous to his engagement, hop- 
ing to make friends, and forma party in his favour: he 
procured introductions to the most severe and scurrilous, 
and thinking to find the way to their hearts through 
their mouths, gave them splendid dinners daily. One of 
them, an abbé, he selected from the rest, as his bosom 
friend and confidant ; he fed, clothed, and supplied him 
with money ; he confided to him his terrors at appear- 
ing before the Romans. The abbé assured him, that he 
had nothing to fear, as his opinion was looked up to by 
the whole bench of critics, and when ke approved, none 
dare dissent. 

The awful night for poor Poggi at length arrived ; 
his fidus Achates took his usual seat in his little locked- 
up chair in the pit. It was agreed between them, that 
he was to convey to Poggi, by signs, the feelings of the 
audience towards him ;—if they approved, the abhé was 
to nod his head ; if the contrary, to shake it—When 
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Poggi had sung his first song, the abbé nodded and 
cried, ‘Bravo! bravissimo!’’ but in the second act, 
Poggi became hoarse and imperfect ; the audience gave 
« gentle hiss, which disconcerted the affrighted singer, 
and made him worse : on this, his friend became outra- 
geous, and standing up on his chair, after putting out 
his wax light, and closing his book, he looked Poggi in 
the face, and exclaimed,‘* Signor Poggi, I am the mouth 
of truth, and thus declare, that you are decidedly the 
worst singer that ever appeared in Rome! I also de- 
clare, that you ought to be hooted off the stage for your 
impudence in imposing on my simple and credulous good 
nature, as you have done.”’ This produced roars of laugh- 
ter, and poor Poggi retired, never to appear again, with- 
out even exclaiming, ‘*‘ Et tu, Brute,’ which he might 
most appropriately have applied to his guardian crony. 
















A circumstance something like this took place at the 
Teatro Argentini. A tenor of the name of Gabrielli, 
brother of the great female singer of that name, was en- 
gaged there. Before he had got through five bars of his 
tirst song, the critics began to hiss and hoot, (and very 
deservedly so, for he was execrable,) saying, ‘‘ Get 
away you cursed raven! Get off you goat!’’ On which 
he came forward and addressed the audience very mildly. 
** You fancy you are mortifying me by hooling me; you 
are grossly deceived ; on the contrary, I applaud your 
judgment ; for I solemnly declare to you, that I never 
appeared on any stage without receiving the same treat- 
ment, and sometimes much worse.’’ This appeal, though 
it produced a momentary laugh, could not procure a se- 
cond appearance for the poor fellow. 
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MEMOIR 


SAMUEL THOMAS RUSSEL, 


Late of Drury Lane Theatre. 


For a lark, fun, or frolic, Jerry's the lad. 
Prerce Eean. 
” * - 
My father did so before me. 


Ir merit always met its reward, if popularity was not 
the effect of chance rather than the attendant of merit, 
Homer would not have been an itinerant, nor Chatterton 
have perished by poison. Authors indeed have some 
hopes of the unsubstantial meal that genius pants for— 
fame. "When the heart is stilled, and the head laid low, 
those whose meanness or malice induced them to ob- 
struct the progress of an unfriended writer, because 
they would not serve him, may be induced to produce 
his effusions, either to serve their own pecuniary views 
or to injure others. Ali mean minds delight in exalting 
the dead at the expense of the living. Sir Walter Scott, 
New Seanies, Vor. I1.—19. Cc 
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who should be above such baseness, amid all his 
connexion with the Blackwoods and the other rep- 


tiles whom it is contamination to know, could never 
devote one line to the defence of England’s first poet— 
Byron, till death had stilled the master-hand, and wrap- 
ped the bard in oblivion : then indeed Scott spoke ; when 
his praises could no longer elevate the bard, he was 
far above even the praise of the novelist. If the poet 
may perish in obscurity, how may it not be with the 
actor? Always amid a prescribed and degraded set of 
beings, the player never fights on level ground ; he 
has always to combat prejudice: first, as to his talent 
as an actor; secondly, as to his character as a man. 
Mention to any living being, reader, that you are stag 
struck, and you provoke ridicule ; tell any stranger that 
you are an actor, and he buttons his coat, and eyeing 
you suspiciously, treats you with no farther ceremony. 
If there be bards and writers who have lived and died 
in obscurity, how many actors have there been who have 
shared the same fate! who have died and left “no 
rack behind,’’—gone—and for ever. Who, during years 
of unrequited labour, never knew the enjoyment of a 
respectable home, never tasted the pleasures of a tolera- 
ble table ; to whom coarse and scanty fare was a luxury ; 
who, with genius, talent and industry, had to combatigno- 
rance, prejudice and poverty ; to endure the contempt of 
creatures who were not fit to brush the garments of those 
they dared to despise. Had not Kean the same genius, 
the same fire that he now possesses, when Kiddy Randall 
slapped his face, for being imperfect in Don Cezar ?— 
and this was perhaps more of a joke than an indignity— 
but had he not the same feelings that he now possesses 
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when he was indebted to the charity of a barber at 
Dumfries ? Until our national theatres become the pro- 
perty of the nation, and are governed on the equitable 
principle of giving all talent a chance of display, the 
Histrionic profession must remain the grave of genius. 
We have spoken on this subject, and at some length, in 
our memoir of Miss Ellen Tree; and we are again 
tempted to advert to it from hearing of the untimely de- 
cease of an obscure provincialist, called CHar es 
Jutian. Of the man we knew nothing; it is of the 
actor we speak. Whilst Mr. Meadows is insulting 
Covent Garden Theatre and its visitors, by his abortive 
attempts at humour; whilst such actors as Evans and 
Coveney are enjoying handsome stipends in, London, 
the talent of this young actor was overlooked or un- 
heeded. We will not insult the memory of poor Julian 
by comparing him with the three persons we have 
named, and whom we merely mentioned as the most im- 
mediate instances. Suffice it to say, that in all that con- 
stitutes dramatic power, he was as superior to them as 
it is possible for genius to be to imbecility, coarseness, 
and imitation. We are prepared to hear in refutation of, 
or rather reply to, our remark, that Mr. Julian was 
erratic and careless in his habits, or some common-place 
retort of this description. If he was so, (we know no- 
thing of the fact,) how did he become so? Was it not 
the bitterness of disappointment, the heart-sickening 
of despair, that makes every man of mind reckless 
when he beholds’all energies undermined by the machi- 
nations of the cunning and the mean, or counteracted by 
the influence of interest and favouritism ? 

So far go we in our oft reiterated complaints of Lon- 
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don managers ; we have a more severe complaint against 
the London public; and this leads us immediately to 
the subject of our memoir, Mr. Russell. He is one of 
the good actors whom London has ill-used ;—name him 
any where, and you are told, there’s a peculiarity in his 
voice that the complainant doesnot like. In this case, 
Mr. R. is a solitary victim ; all other actors turn their 
peculiarities to account, and find their defects recognized 
as beauties. Keeley’s want of power has made him ; 
Harley’s amble is hailed with delight ; and the slight 
cast in the eye of Jones is really an assistant. Liston’s 
face and Blanchard’s voice, which were enough to ruin 
any other aspirants, have been eminently serviceable to 
then. Is it not singular, then, that ¢hat public, that can 
enjoy the grating tones of Fawcett, the snappish snarl of 
Farren, and the dreadful lungs of Mr. Farley, should 
one and all feel an antipathy to the delivery of Mr. 
Russel? Is it so? or is it that London managers never 
gave him sufficient opportunities in any one line to make 
the house used to him? this we fear has been the case : 
and, in tracing his steps, we shall take occasion to re- 
mark upon it. 

S. T. Russert is a native of London, born about 
1769. His father was a provincial actor; and young 
Samuel left his go-cart for the boards, played the light 
business from the time he was able to carry a torch, and 
at seven years of age was a dramatic prodigy. At the 
age of nine, we find him at the Surry Theatre, where 
he and Miss Romanzini (afterwards Mrs. Bland) were 
performing together. 

At the period when other children are at school, young 
Russell was initiated into all the mysteries of the pro- 
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fession ; for (we think in 1788) we find him giving an 
entertainment by himself, after the style of Henderson 
and Lee Lewes, giving readings from Milton, Swift, 
Goldsmith, &c. This performance was, by permission of 
the Lord Mayor, given in the city, in some rooms close 
by Basinghall Street, which since that period have been 
employed as warehouses ; and the spot of young Sam’s 
youthful exertions have now no mark to tell where 
mirth once fixed her throne—no vestige of former mer- 
riment remains—nankeens and cottons have ousted Mil- 
ton, Otway, and Sam Russel. 

We first have a notice of Mr. Russet playing a line 
of business in a sharing company at Eastborne, some 
five and thirty years since; and it appears, by the 
following extract from Dibdin’s Reminiscences, that he 
lead the business. Dibdin, it seems, wished to open in 
young Norval, and Richland, the manager, replied as 
follows: ‘I’m sorrow you can’t come out.in that part, 
for Mrs. Lushington, the great banker’s lady, has sent 
to desire it may be performed by Mr. Russel, to whom, 
indeed, the part belongs by right, and who kindly 
waved his privilege in your favour, when you spoke 
your ‘ virtuous wishes :’’’ and far be it from us to impugn 
the manager’s veracity, but it seldom occurs that actors 
give up good parts, more especially, as in this case, the 
aspiring hero was a stranger; and, moreover, having 
been expressly commanded by Mrs. Lushington, this 
seems incredible. 
~ We might follow Mr. Russell through a great deal of 
suffering, which he bore with a patient spirit ; some- 
times perambulating with his papa; sometimes solus ; 
never dispirited, and if lacking an engagement, always 
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relying upon his own unaided powers for a supply. We 
find him at length prime favourite with Mr. Mate proprie- 

tor of the Dover theatre, who built the dramatic edifice 

at Margate, and who followed the profession of a printer 
at Dover, until within these few years, when he closed 
his earthly career. Mr. Mate lived in those happy days 

for managers, when money was to be taken at the doors. 
He amassed a decent competence, and having some talent 
as an actor, and good conduct as a man, attained much 
popularity in that district. His Frenchmen (possibly 
from his locality) were very excellent. Mr. Mate had a 
daughter :—and now comes the old story; Mr. S. T. 
Russel] became enamoured, paid his addresses, and the 
lady was not insensible to the advances of our hero. 
Mr. Russell was at that period about as handsome a 
fellow as ‘‘ you might meet in a long march ;’’ it was 
evident that he wanted a mate, so he married the daugh- 
ter of the proprietor of the Dover theatre. 

When the company went over to Margate, Mr. Russel’s 
father was a member of it. Mr. R. senior, was celebra- 
ted for his assumption of Jerry Sneak, which he per- 
formed, it is said, after the manner of Weston, its ori- 
ginal representative. Whether our hero has imbibed 
his style of enacting it from his papa, we cannot under- 
take to say ; however, Mr. Russel senior’s Jerry Sneak 
and some vther assumptions, attracted the notice of the 
present king in the summer of 1795. The prince of 
Wales (tenderly be it spoken) was rather erratic in his 
habits at this period, he being then about 33, and not 
having entirely “‘ sown his wild oats,’’ he was to be seen 
every night with Harper, afterwards Lord Coleraine, 
and some few other choice spirits, chasing care away a! 
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that then little frequented watering place. Captain 
Morris, who was at this period one of the companions 
of royalty, had a dramatic bias, and first directed the 
prince’s attention to Mr. Russell. ‘Time passed on, and 
the prince left Margate ; he had not been many days in 
London, however, when he met King, to whom he men- 
tioned the delight he had experienced from the perform- 
ances of one Samuel Russell, at Margate ; adding, ‘* he 
should be here—-can’t you engage him?’’ The hint was 
sufficient ; and that night’s post carried a letter to Mar- 
gate theatre, directed to ‘‘S. Russell, Esg.’’—a man 
patronized by the prince deserved such an addition to 
his nomen. It was one of the peculiarities of Mr. Russell 
senior, to treat rehearsals with indifference, and he was 
absent from the theatre when this epistle arrived. Now 
our hero knew that his name was Sam. Russell as welt 
as his papa’s ; and, thinking the title equally applicable 
to either, opened the letter: after the perusal, he was 
fully convinced it must be for him, as he was playing all 
the first business in the theatre. He therefore went te 


Mr. Mate, made preparations for immediate departure, 
and, with a heart beating high with hope, reached Lon- 
don. 


The protegé of royalty was received with all the ser- 
vility that manners are capable of using ; and, at his 
own request, was immediately announced for Charles 
(School for Scandal), and Fribble (Miss in her Teens, ) 
which characters he performed at Drury-lane Theatre 
on the 2Ist September, 1795. 

The prince came to the theatre to see his favourite, as 
it is said, and was struck with amazement at finding that 
the son had been engaged instead of the fathers and, 
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though not pleased with his Charles, (in which Smith 
defied all competition,) he was so delighted with his 
Fribble, that he subsequently declared himself much 
gratified that he had been by any mean the occasion of 
introducing him to the metropolis. 

Mr. Russell, from managerial policy, was retarded in 
his progress ; he was used as an adjunct rather than a 
principal ; and inferior performers were entrusted with 
superior parts. Our hero could not be idle, he there- 
fore took the Richmond theatre, and managed it during 
the summer recess : this proved a profitable speculation, 
He was also at this period very successful as a star.— 

After a variety of changes and endurances at Drury, 
he joined Elliston at the Surrey, and became stage ma- 
nager of that theatre. In former pages we have alluded 
to a squabble that caused some merriment at that 
period ; the particulars we now extract from the papers 
of the day. 

‘A fracas, which, at its commencement, threatened 
serious consequences to the parties, took place a few 
days since, between the monarch reigning over a certain 
theatre, not twenty miles south of the Thames, and one 
of the dramatic corps under his command, in conse- 
quence of a certain Jerry Sneak having informed the 
mighty chief, that the individual in question had, on one 
occasion, decamped during the time of rehearsal. The 
chief, upon receiving this information, took occasion to 
expostulate with the supposed defaulter on this neglect 
of duty and breach of discipline. The charge was de- 
nied in positive terms. So confident, however, was the 
chief of the correctness of his informant, that he replied 
to the denial by giving the lie direct, and immediately 
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received the retort courteous in the shape of a blow. 
The enraged chief immediately stripped, and put himself 
in an attitude to return the compliment—his opponent, 
however, entreated he would not tempt his fate farther, 
as his strength was by no means equal to the combat in 
which he was about toengage. This taunt, as he con- 
ceived it, only raised the fire of the theatrical monarch 
the higher, and he swore he would have satisfaction for 
the injury hishonour had sustained by the blow he had 
received ; only stipulating, that if conquered in the ar- 
gumentum baculinum, he should then be entitled to de- 
mand the satisfaction of a gentleman. This was agreed 
to, and they immediately set-to a la Crib—the chief, 
however, as his opponent had foreseen, was obliged to 
submit in a short time to the superior skill of his anta- 
gonist in the polite art of boxing, and nothing then re- 
mained but to fulfil the remaining part of the contract. 
To do this, the parties met next morning on Finchley 
Common, each accompanied by a friend ; the combat of 
the second day, however, was not so bloody as that of 
the first, for after exchanging shots, the seconds inter- 
fered, and a mutual apology having been made, the mo- 
narch again resumed his authority, the subject submit- 
ted to his allegiance, and they returned to town together 
in a perfect state of friendship.’’ 

In consequence of the insertion of the above paragraph 
the following letter was addressed to the editor :— 


Surrey Theatre, Sep. 15, 1812. 
Sir—I perceive, by your paper of this morning, that 
some ‘** good-natured friend ’’ has furnished you with an 
allusion to a fracas which took place at this theatre a 
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week ago, between Mr. Elliston and Mr. De Camp, and 
in such a form as greatly to misrepresent the cireum- 
stance. 

Mr. Elliston is at Cheltenham ; and at this moment, I 
have no means of consulting with him, whether any no- 
tice should be taken of such a mistatement or riot. As 
I, however, am very unfairly referred to, I think it right, 
in justice to myself, as well as Mr. Elliston and Mr. De 
Camp, to say that the facts were simply these :—A dis- 
sention did occur at the theatre on the evening of Tues- 
day the Sth instant, between Mr. Elliston and Mr. De 
Camp, in which some hasty expressions were used on 
both sides ; and which, for a single moment, did occa- 
sion a slight personal encounter.—The effect of this was 
a meeting at an early hour next morning, on Dulwich 
Common ; where Mr. Elliston was accompanied by my- 
self, and Mr. De Camp by one of his friends. Mr. Ellis- 
ton and Mr. De Camp exchanged shots; and then, on 
the interposition of Mr. De Camp’s friend and myself, 
they were prevailed upon to shake hands. No persons 
in such a situation could conduct themselves more pro- 
perly. 

In reference to myself, I have to add, that the quarrel 
was not produced by any act or expression of mine ; 
and that so far from fomenting any difference between 
the parties, every possible effort was used by me to 
reconcile them during the progress of the dispute, and 
before they proceeded to the last extremity. 

I am sorry I have been obliged to intrude upon you ; 
and I remain, Sir, 

Your most obedient servant, 
Sam. Tuo. Russevr.”’ 
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After this, we find him stage manager of the Olympic, 
of Drury-lane Theatre, performing at the Haymarket, 
&c. and playing all lines of the drama from Jerry Sneak 
and Peter Pastoral to Rover and Joseph Surface. 

He has been for some years parted from Mrs. Russell, 
who, we believe, might long ago have cried with Fanny 
in the Maid of the Mill— 


** My true-love seeks another mate.”’ 


However, as we are informed the separation was by 
mutual consent, we do not deem it necessary to pursue 
the subject farther. 

Of Mr. Russel’s talent we have the highest opinion. 
He has an intimate practical knowledge of the business 
of a theatre, he understands the duties of every station in 
it; is conversant with flies, and wings, and set pieces ; 
machinery, properties, the wardrobe, the mysteries of 
the box office, orchestra, &c. &c. No man can more 
correctly tax a property bill, for he knows exactly what 
is required; indeed, except Winston, we know no man 
who is so well acquainted with all the details of a thea- 
tre. In addition to this, he is the best apologist now on 
the stage ; poor Jack Palmer long bore that title, but 
Russell is, in our opinion, superior. His apology when 
Hamlet was played by Hamblin at a short notice, and 
when Kean sprained his ancle—as Crichton will be in 
the memories of our readers—he says all that is neces- 
sary in the fewest words, and in the plainest manner 
possibly ; elegantly enough to please the visitors of the 
boxes; clearly enough to be ‘understood by the occu- 
piers of the gallery. 
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Mr. Russell’s acting contains somewhat of the old 
school ; no man can play Sparkish with him ; and there 
are an hundred parts in the old comedies, in which he 
is inimitable. His Copper Captain is the best of the 
day. He is not so neat as Jones, but he is less hard and 
angular; he is less elegant than Elliston, but he is ge- 
nerally more natural; he is far superior to Harley in 
any thing that requires the slightest infusion of gentility 
But Mr. Russell’s day for light comedy has gone by ; 
he never was fitted-for Doricourt, Belcour, or Mirable ; 
but for Young Rapid, Vapid, Rover, Frank Heartall, 
Bob Handy, Jemery Diddle, Tristram, Fickle, &c. &c. 
we know no man who, a few years since, had higher 
requisites; and be it remembered, that in 1808 and 
1809, all London allowed Mr. Russet to be superior to 
Jones in this line of business, till the latter gentleman, 
by being continually before the public, gained their 
fickle favour. 

In parts of broad humour, such as Billy Lackaday, 
Paul Pry, &c. we think Mr. R. now as fine an actor as 
any upon the stage; he is peculiarly original, always 
natural, and naturally humorous—a quality not found 
in many of the comedians of the present day. 

Of our hero’s Jerry Sneak it is unnecessary to speak— 
those who know any thing of the present stage, have 
seen it frequently—it stands alone. Mrs. Egerton's Meg, 
Dowton’s Cantwell, Wallack’s Michael, and our hero’s 
Sneak, are the few faultless performances of the present 
day. They are what we shall never forget—they all 
defy description from their excellence, and have already 
become nearly proverbial. 
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Mr. Russel is about five feet ten inches in height, of a 
dark complexion, and now does not appear above forty. 
He is at present the manager of the Brighton theatre, in 
which town he is much esteemed as a man and a per- 
former. 

Mr. R. has three daughters ; and, for this information 
of Dramatic Amateurs Mr. Kennett of the Theatrical 
Repository, corner of Bow Street, is his son-in-law. 
K. is a man of considerable information on theatrical 
subjects, and, in every sense of the word, a man of 
business. 














HISTRIONIC ANECDOTES 
Sc. &te 
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ADVERTISEMENT EXTRAORDINARY. 


PROSPECTUS. 


An office is opened by a gentleman of the highest re- 
spectability, to accelerate and make easy the art of 
begging, in this metropolis ; for which purpose, a valu- 
able Stock in Trade has been collected at a consider- 
able expence, and Professors of the most profound ex- 
perience engaged. In short, nothing has been neglected 
to make it worthy the attention of the community. 

An establishment of this kind has been long wanting 
in London. It comes under the head of a charity, as it 
feeds a great number of people. The Proprietors beg 
leave to state that, as it cannot be supported entirely 
without funds, any donations from the humane and ge- 
nerous will be thankfully received. Attention is re- 
quested to the following 


CATALOGUE. 


No. 1.—Three very sickly children, (one of them 
subject to fits) to let on hire at 2s. a week and victuals. 
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2.—A well-trained dog for a blind man, with chain 
and collar. 
3.—A ditto, brown and white—walks on three legs. 


4.—A little girl aged eight years, but looks eight and 


twenty, with a shrill voice, peculiarly fitted to beg at 


the area, goes out at 6d. per day, and find herself. She 

will not lose herself, as she is well acquainted with the 

town. 

- 5.—An infant, who has had the cow-pock seven times. 
6.—An elegant assortment of blue aprons, and red 

cabbages on poles, for frozen-out gardeners during the 

ensuing winter. 

7.—160 dozen bunches of matches, warranted the best 
brimstone. 

§8.—An old woman without a nose, who can run on 
errands. ‘Thesubscribers are requested not to notice 
her applications for liquor.” 

9.—A complete beggar’s wardrobe. The live stock 
to be taken at a fair valuation. 

10.—50 doz. last dying speeches. They will be parted 
with at half-price, as they are a dead article. 

11.—100 doz. of ballads, by all the great authors. 

12.—An idiot, who knows how to ring a bell; walks 
hy the side of a muffin dealer, or errand cart, at 3s. a 
week : very clever in his way. 

13.—Flints, and brummagem-balls. 

14.— A Jack in the Green for the first of May, with 
seats inside, coronet top, &c. This was made by one of 
the first artists in London ; and the sole reason why the 
original owner parted with it was, that he was obliged 
to go abroad. 
15.—Five St. Giles’ cremonas ; three cracked clario- 
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nets ; a gallanty-show ; and two fine toned barrel or- 
gans. Maker, J. Beloudy, Pentonville. 

16.—Four one-armed jackets for sailors who have 
nevei seen the sea. 

17.—A great choice of second-hand wooden legs. 

18.—A large quantity of clean petitions. 

19.—A number of dirty and soiled do. at 25 per scent 
cheaper. Children taught to shiver naturally, at Gd. 
alesson. The hooping-cough taught in all its stages ; 
and complete instructions given in the whole art, mys- 
tery, and science of begging, on the most reasonable 
terms, by the first masters, 

Apply to Messrs. Necessity and Co. 7, Ragamutfin- 
row, Ranelagh ; where a managing partner attends to 
draw petitions, receive advertisements, and instruct the 
illiterate. 


ADVERTISEMENT. 


Wanted. A girl_in a consumption, to stand at the 
door of a methodist chapel. No objection if there are 
two sisters. 

To Let. The tolls of three muddy crossings in a 
great thoroughfare, and showery part of the town, A 
few stumps of brooms to be disposed of. 


THE ARTS. 


A young man of respectability with a swelled knee, 
who has a taste for drawing, and writes a fine hand, is 
willing to engage as a partner in any pavement-chalk- 
ing concern. 

. Wanted, A genteel looking man without legs, to go 
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in a bowl with short crutches, between Charitg-Cross 
and the top of Bond street ; he must be active and stea- 
dy, and have an undeniable character for sobriety. 


A Carp. 


J.B. De Voleur, 2, Blue Ball Court, Procureur of 
Quadrupeds. Dogs or any other animals provided on the 
shortest notice in any part of town. Terms to be known 
at his residence. A variety of skins and cat-furs. Mrs. 
V. constantly attends to dispose of them. 

Wanted. A youth of respectable connexions, to be 
stationed between Vauxhall and the Three Stags ; 
he must be able to tumble with agility, and play the 
mumps on his chin, 

To be peremptorily’ sold, pursuant to an Order of 
the High Court of Chance-awry, the lease of a cellar 
desirably situated in Dyot Street, St. Giles’s; it has 
been, time out of mind, occupied as a dormitory for gen- 
tlemen of all descriptions: the particulars and good will 
to be had of the neighbours. 

An opening for Jacks in the Water—Situations to be 
had on both sides of the river. 

An East-India Director has several lame Lascars to 
dispose of; they are in fine order for begging, being 
wretchedly thin and unwholesomely ragged. N.B. As 
they never uncover their heads, their turbans to be taken 
as fixtures. 

Wanted. A genteel person with good eyes, to sit at 
a halfpenny hatch : no objection to a broken down egg- 
factor. 

A friend to Vagrants proposes to open a subscription, 
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ADVERTISEMENT.—TO ACTORS. 


to put ‘a new bank to the stocks at Kentish Town, as 
the situation is unpleasant, from a neighbouring puddle 
The advertiser has lately experienced the effects of a 
violent cold, caught while his hands and legs were in 
limbo in the said stocks. 

A person that is blind, and has a good walk in the 
city, wishes to change it for an eligible situation at the 
West end of the Town. N. B. He is not musical. 

‘anted. Three gentlemen to personate maimed 
sailors ; they must have an insinuating address, manly 
countenance, and a thorough knowledge of street music 
Long hair will be a personal advantage. 

The public is respectfully informed, that the sale of 
the ‘‘ Lease of the Cellar,”’ (advertised in a former part 
of this paper, but too late to be withdrawn) is post- 
poned, on account of the said cellar having fallen in. 


To Actors, &c. 


The utmost value given for cast-off theatrical wigs ; 
and, as they are in general worth nothing, should any 
lady or gentleman cast off two couple, the advertiser will 
not object to dance attendance to any part of town for 
them, gratis. For a‘card, enquire at the office. 
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MEMOIR 


GEORGE’ F. COOKE. 


Tate of Covent Garden Theatre. 


And the quieting draughtis a dram. 
BecGar’s OPERA. } 


When cold in the earth lies the friend that you loved, 
Be his faults and his follies forgot by thee then. 
Moore. 
I wasted life, both interest and principal. 
) Byron. 
> 


AT the mention of Cooxe’s name, a thousand sedis” 
tions stir within us.—The last time we saw him he was 
‘in pawn”? at the Coachmaker’s Arms, in Long’ Acre, 
for a score of a few shillings. We have seen him, we 
know not how oft, in studious retirement, when his 
mind appeared weaned from all earthly things, and then, 
within the ‘ very lapsis’ of half an hour, have found 
him in the tap room of a pot-house, sunk in the lowest 
sensuality. 

There never has been, and, in all probability, never 
will be acorrect memoir of Cooke. We have heard 
New Series, Vor. I1.—20. D 
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him say, when questioned of his early life, ‘‘ Do not 
ask ; I have suffered so much that I would forget it, if 
possible—that I can’t do, but I will never repeat it.’’ 
Even the place of his birth is to this hour questionable ; 
Dublin, London, and Berwick-upon-Tweed, have each 
been positively stated as his birth-place. We are in- 
clined te believe, that Dublin was his native city, not- 
withstanding the positive assertion of one of his biogra- 
phers, that he was born in Westminster. It is a good 
old custom, when any thing is doubtful, to state it with 
so much circumstantial evidence that it may look amaz- 
ingly like truth: for instance, suppose we stated posi- 
tively that G. F. Cooke was born in a back room in the 
second floor of No. 28, Monmouth Street, many would 
be apt to imagine, from the circumstantiality of the de- 
tails, that we were well informed. On this system an 
immense deal of biography is produced by those sort of 
persons who, if they-cannot discover, think it right to 
inyent-‘* facts.”’ 

We knew Cooke; and it is our firm belief that he 
did not know himself where he was born; but he kept 
his birth-day by getting particularly drunk.in the month 
of April, and he confessed to forty-five when he came 
out ; a little calculation, therefore, gives us 1756 as the 
year of his birth. Poor Phillips the harponian, and 
Haydyn the manager, and they both knew him, will say 
he was not so old, for they recollected him, or at least 
Haydyn did, at the time of Garrick’s farewell, and he 
was then a ‘‘mere boy.’’ Now, if Cooke’s data be cor- 
rect, he must then have been upwards of twenty. We 
mention these things to shew the futility of any attempt 
at a positive biography of such a man as Cooke, who 
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was the most mobile of beings, and would have paused 
in the midst of a narration, have thrown the manuscript 
into the fire, and the writer out of the window, if seized 
by one of his sudden impulses. 

Cooke has been represented as the child of an officer, 
but in fact he was a child of chance ; he never knew to 
whom he was indebted for the favour of existence; and 
if ancient reports can be relied on, Mrs. Cooke (his 
mamma) would have been strangely puzzled to have de- 
cided that point herself. 

In Berwick George Frederick certainly was in his boy- 
hood, and there he received his education ; and got his 
dramatic mania from seeing the Edinburgh company 
enact. He became at a very early age a member of a 
private theatre, where he performed all the ladies’ cha- 
racters: this was a fact he took great delight in ad- 
verting to, adding “ 1’m a d——d goad figure for Belinda 
or Shore, an’t 1?”’ 

During the performance of the Edinburgh company, 
Cooke, with other boys, tried every means to insinuate 


themselves into the theatre. One night Cooke eluded 


the vigilance of the stage-keeper, and, wishing to se- 
crete himself until a good opportunity should present 
itself for mingling with the audience, he crept into a 
barrel. He however soon perceived that he had, as 
companions, two large cannon-balls; the fact was, 
poor master Cooke was in the thunder-barrel of the 
theatre. The play was Macbeth; consequently the 
thunder was wanted for the first scene. The property- 
men took the barrel—judge the perturbation of our 
hero—his tormentors proceeded to cover the open end 
of the barrel with a piece of cloth, to prevent the 
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thunder being spoiled ; still George was most heroically 
silent : the machine was carried to the side scene—the 
witches entered amidst flames of rosin—the thunder-bell 
rang—the barrel received its impetus, and away rolled 
George Frederick and his ponderous companions. Si- 
lence ‘ceased to be a virtue, and George roared lustily, 
and was uncovered to the no small merriment of the 
mirthful inhabitants of Berwick-upon-Tweed. 
i {Cooke’s mamma, who, as well as we can discover, was 
rather gay than prudent, settled at Berwick, and there, 
at the age of fourteen, our hero was apprenticed to a 
printer ; but he was an untoward boy, and after weary- 
ing his relatives and friends with his pranks, he sudden- 
ly quitted Berwick and walked to London. After vari- 
ous vicissitudes, he went to sea; but a nautical life was 
ill-suited to his habits and temper, as he was indolent 
and impatient of control ; he therefore left the world of 
waters and returned to London. How he supported him- 
self is unknown; but he became a constant frequenter 
of the Black Bull in Russell Court, (the harp of former 
days ;) there} he got connected with some amateurs 
and provincial actors, and was by them taken to the 
spouting clubs, as numerous in that day as free and 
easys now. He spouted with so much effect at the Bell 
and Crown in Holborn, where the late John Edwin was 
Lord of the Revels, that he was enlisted to play for the 
benefit of a Mrs. Massey, at the Haymarket. He ac- 
cordingly enacted Castalio, in the Orphan, in the year 
1778.—This was a few nights after Jack Bannister had 
made his first appearance as Dick in the Apprentice. 
Cooke’s performance produced but little effect ; and 
from that period he lived, as he himself after said, he 
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could not tell how ; sometimes in an engagement, oftener 
out ; never higher than the hero of a barn, and often un- 
able to get a subordinate situation in one. 

In 1784 he was at Manchester, and two years after- 
wards at York, where he played to Mrs, Siddons, who 
came asa star. From thence he went to Newcastle, 
and then again to Manchester. 

From Manchester he went to Dublin, and from thence 
he hastily departed in consequence of ‘some excesses. 
After a variety of provincial suffering, occasioned cer- 
tainly by his own follies, he received a positive. offer 
from London, accepted it on the 3lst of October, 1801, 
and made his metropolitan bow as Richard. Never was 
success more decided or more deserved. For some time 
our hero conducted himself with the utmost propriety, 
but at length his habits burst forth ; he got intoxicated 
to a brutal degree. Once he attempted to apologize at 
Covent Garden Theatre, and fell on his face, and they 
dropped the curtain over him; this not entirely con- 
cealing him they drew him under ; on which he rose, 
and striking his assistant violently in the face, said, 
‘* There, you d——d scoundrel, that will teach you 
how to take such a liberty with me again,”’ 

At the close of the season 1510, his last engagement 
at Covent Garden had expired; but he was in treaty, 
and understood as having engaged again, when ‘he, sud- 
denly departed for America, where he appeared’ on’ the 
2lst November at New York, as Richard. 

In America he led even a worse life than here ; and, 
on the 26th September 1812, he breathed his last. 

Cooke was twice married ; his first wife was.a Miss 
Daniels, from whom it was said he was divorced:; and 
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afterwards, in 1811, to a Mrs. Belin, an American. Miss 
Macauley, it was said, was at one time in love with our 
hero, and they were more than once reported to have 
been on the point of matrimony. 

‘The anecdotes of our hero are innumerable : we shall 
insert a few that we believe to be veracious. 

** One evening, at Manchester, Cooke was with a plea- 
sant party,”” says Riley, ‘‘ but I saw George was get- 
ting stormy; I therefore tried to get him home—he 
Started up and exclaimed, ‘ What are you about, you 
hypocritical scoundrel, you canting, methodistical 
thief? am I, George Frederick Cooke, to be controlled 
by such a would-be puritan as you? I’ll teach you to 
dictate to a tragedian.’ Then, pulling off his coat, and 
holding his fist in a menacing attitude,—‘ Come out,’ 
continued he, ‘thou prince of deceivers ; though thou 
hast faith to remove mountains, thou shalt not remove 
me !—Come out, I say.” With some difficulty he was 
pacified, and resumed his coat. There was a large fire 
in the bar, before which stood, with his skirts under 
each arm, a pitiful imitation of buckism, very deficient 
in cleanliness and costume ; his face was grimy, and 
his neckcloth of the same tint, which, nevertheless, was 
rolled in various folds about his neck ; his hair was 
matted, and turned up under a round greasy hat, with a 
narrow brim, conceitedly placed on one side of his 
head, which nodded under it like a shaking mandarin. 
Thus equipped, the petty fop straddled before the fire, 
which he completely monopolized. At length he caught 
the eye of our tragedian, who, in silent amazement for 
the space of half a minute, examined him from top to 
toe; then turning to me, he burst out into a horse 
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laugh, and roared out, ‘Beau Nasty, by ———!’, Perbaps 
intimidated by Cooke’s former bluster,.this unseemly 
puppy took little notice; but I knew George wouldnot 
stop here, and indeed I thought the stranger fair game. 
Cooke now rose from his seat, and taking up the skirts 
of his coat in imitation of the other, turned his back to 
the tire.—‘ Warm work in the back settlements, sir,’ 
said he ; then approaching still nearer, as if he had some 
secrets to communicate, whispered, though loud enough 
for every one to hear, ‘ Pray, sir, how is soap 2’ ‘ Seap!” 
‘Yes, sir, soap! I understand it is coming down.’ ‘I 
am glad of it, sir.’ ‘ Indeed, sir; you have cause, if we 
may judge from your appearance.’ Here was a general 
laugh, which the stranger seemed not to regard, but 
nodding his head, and hitting his boots with a little rat- 
tan, rang the bell with an air of importance, and inquir- 
ed if he could have a weal kitlet or a mutten chip?’ 
* What do you think,’ said Cooke, ‘of a roasted puppy ? 
because (taking up the poker) I will spit you and roast 
you ina minute.’”’ This had a visible effect. upon the 
dirty gentleman, who made the quickest exit. possible. 
It. happened that Perrins the noted pugilist was pre- 
sent, and he laughed immoderately at the scene, when 
Cooke, looking at him most bitterly, said, ‘ What do 
you laugh at, sir ?—-Langh at me! At George Frederic 
Cooke ! Come out, you scoundrel !’ The coat was again 
off, and putting himself in an attitude, he said, ‘ This is 
the arm that shall sacrifice you !’ -. Perrins very calmly 
took Cooke up in his arms, set him down in the. street, 
and bolted the door. Cooke -became desperate ; he 
broke several panes, and inserting his head through the 
fracture, exclaimed, ‘Gentlemen, I haye, taken some 
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pains to gain admittance ; pray let me in, for I see 

through my error.’ ”” 

Whilstin Dublin, Cooke one night invited the present 

great Mathews,then a very young man and an actor,to join 
him over a jug of whiskey after the performances. Whilst 
drinking, Cooke said, ‘*‘ You are young, and want some 
one to advise and guide you; take my word for it, 
there is nothing like industry and sobriety—Mrs. Burns ! 
another jug of whiskey punch—you make it so—Mrs. 
Burns, you make it so good—Mrs. Burns ! another jug.’’ 
“* Yes, Mister Cooke.’’ ‘“‘In our profession, my young 
friend, dissipation is too apt to be the bane of youth— 
villanous company, low company, leads them from stu- 
dying their business and acquiring that knowledge 
which alone can make them respectable.’’ Thus he pro- 
ceeded drinking and uttering adviee (not the less valua- 
ble because in opposition to his own practice), and as- 
suring Mathews of his protection, instruction, and all 
his influence to forward his views, while the whiskey 
punch, jug after jug, vanished, and with it all semblance 
of the virtues so eloquently praised. Though maddened 
by the fumes of the liquor, the chain of his ideas con- 
tinued still unbroken, and he began a dissertation on the 
histrionic art, proceeding from first principles to a 
detail of the mode of exhibiting the passions, with a 
specimen of each by way of illustration. 

It is impossible to describe, but the reader may per- 
haps imagine, the ludicrous effect of this scene. The 
power of the whiskey operating in diametric opposition 
to the will on his strong and flexible features, produced 
contortions and distortions, of which he was insensible. 
while Mathews sat gazing with astonishment, and at 
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times in an agony, from the effort to restrain his risible 
faculties ;.but to add to his torture, Cooke began to 
question him, after each ‘horrible face,’’ as to the 
meaning of it, or the passion expressed. Mathews, 
totally in the dark as to Cooke’s meaning, made every 
possible mistake ; and when set right by Cooke, ex- 
cused himself by charging his stupidity on the whiskey. 
‘* There—what’s that ?”’. ‘* Very fine, sir.’’ ‘‘ But what 
is it 2’’ ““ Oh—anger—anger, to be sure.’’ “* To be sure 
you’re a blockhead—Fear, fear, sir!’? But when the 
actor, after making a hideous face, compounded of sa- 
tanic malignity and the brutal leering of a drunken sa- 
tyr, told his pupil that that was love, poor Mathews 
could resist no longer, but roared with convulsive 
laughter. Cooke was surprised and enraged at this 
rudeness in his young guest, but Mathews had address 
enough to pacify him. 

Mistress Burns, in the meantime, had protested 
against making any more whiskey punch, and had 
brought up the last jug, upon Cooke’s solemn promise 
‘that he would ask for no more. The jug is finished ; 
and: Mathews, heartily tired, thinks he shall escape 
from his tormentor, and makes a move to go. ** Not yet, 
my dear boy, one jug more.’’ ‘Its very late, sir.”’ 
‘“+Only one more.’’ ‘‘ Mistress Burns will not let us 
have it.”’ ‘‘Wo'nt she! I’ll show you that presently.”’ 
Cooke thunders with his foot, and vociferates repeated- 
ly—‘‘ Mistress Burns !’’. At length honest Mrs. Burns, 
who had got to bed, in hopes of rest, in the chamber 
immediately under them, answers—‘t What is it. you 
want, Mr. Cooke?’’ ‘* Another jug of whiskey punch, 
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Mrs. Burns.’’ ‘Indeed, but you can have no more, 
Mister Cooke.”* ‘Indeed, but I will, Mrs. Burns.”’ 
“« Remember your promise, Mr. Cooke.’’—“‘ Another jug 
of punch, Mrs. Burns.’’ “‘ Indeed, and I will not get 
out of my own bed any more at all, Mister Cooke, and so 
there’s an end of it.”’ ‘‘ We’ll see that, Mistress Burns.’’ 
When, to Mathew’s further astonishment, he seized the 
jug and smashed it on the floor over the head of Mistress 
Burns, exclaiming, ‘‘Do you hear that, Mistress 
Burns ?”’—“ Yes, I do, Mr. Cooke:”’ He then proceed- 
ed to break the chairs, one by one, after each ex- 
claiming—*‘ Do you hear that, Mrs. Burns’?’’ and re- 
ceived in reply—‘* Yes, I do, Mister Cooke ; and you'll 
be very sorry for it to-morrow, so you will.’’ He then 
opened the window, and very deliberately proceeded to 
throw the looking-glasses into the street, and the frag- 
ments of the broken tables and chairs. Mathews had 
made several attempts to go, and had been detained by 
Cooke ; he now ventured something like an expostula- 
tion ; on which his Mentor ordered him out of his apart- 
ment, and threw the candle and candlestick after him. 
Mathews, having departed, the wretched madman sal- 
lied out, and was brought home next day, beaten and 
deformed with bruises. 

In 1798, Cooke’ played with John Kemble, who on 
that occasion spoke as follows to George Frederick— 
‘+ Mr. Cooke, you distressed me exceedingly in my last 
scene-—-I could scarcely get on—you did not give me 
the cue more than once—you were very imperfect.”’ 
“Sir, E was 'perfect.’’ “ Excuse me, sir, you were not."’ 
“* By + =F -was.’”) “© You'were not, sir.’’ ‘** I'll tell 
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you what—I’ll not have your faults fathered upon me ; 
and d—n me, black Jack, if I don’t make you tremble 
in your pumps one of these days yet.”” 

When he had worn out the Americans with hjs excess- 
es, he was once reproved by the whole of the pit sud- 
denly turning their backs upon his entré as Falstaff ; 
With great readiness, he immediately eried, ‘Call ye 
this backing your friend ?—plague of such backing say 
I.”’ Once playing Sir Archy Mc Sareasm, he kept call- 
ing himself, Sir Pertinax Mc Sycophant. He was cor- 
rected by a fellow in the gallery, who called out the 
proper name. “Its a’ the same thing,’’ cried George, 
“but Sir Archy, then, if ye will ha’ it so.’” 

He quarrelled with a common soldier in a public 
house, and challenged him to fight. The private de- 
clined, saying, ‘ You are a gentleman, and have money, 
and every body will be for you.’’ ‘* Lookee here,”’ cried 
George, ‘‘ here’s three hundred pounds, all I have in 
the world—there—(and he threw the notes into the fire) 
—Now I’m as poor as you; come out and fight, you 
villain !”’ 

He used to drink out of a small wine-glass at home ; 
and was the first deliverer.of the now stale joke, “I’ve 
left off drinking in a great measure.’*. 

The last time he played, he stuck dead in the part of 
Horatio, Fair Penitent ; when he came off, he said, ‘I 
knew how it would be—this comes of my playing when 
I’m sober.’’ 

He once pawned his coat for drink, merely remarking 
that his shirt sleeves were good enough.to get drunk in; 
and, during one part of his Covent Garden engagement, 
would actually sit at a public house and get drunk on 
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credit, trusting to the stage managers sending ‘to pay 
his score and take him to the theatre. 

Hunt has summed up his merits as an actor so com- 
pletely, that we do not scruple to use his words instead 
of our own— 

‘* Mr. Cooke is the Machiavel of the modern stage. 
One would imagine that if he had been in the French 
theatre during the revolution, when actors became le- 
gislators, he might have become the most finished 
statesman of his day. He can be either a gloomy hy- 
pocrite, like Cromwell, or gay one, such as Chesterfield 
would have made his own.sen, He-can render all his 
passions subservient to,one passion aud one purpose, 
and can 
smile, and smile—and be a villain. 

‘* Like most statesmen, however, he can-do nothing 
without artifice. His looks and his. tones invariably 
turn him from the very appearance of virtue. If he 
wishes to be seriously sentimental he deviates into 
irony ; if he endeavours to appear candid, his manner 
is so strange and inconsistent, that you are merely in- 
clined to guard against him the more. It is for these 
reasons that his gentleman in sentimental comedy be- 
comes so awkward and inefficient, that his Jaques in 
‘ As you like it,’ instead of being a moralizing eathusiast, 
is merely a grave scoffer, and that his Macbeth, who 
ought to be at least a majestic villain, exhibits nothing 
but a desperate craftiness. Of his Hamlet one would 
willingly spare the recollection. The most accom- 
plished character on- the stage is converted into an 
unpolished, obstinate, sarcastic madman. 

‘* Mr. Cooke is in fact master of every species of 
hypocrisy, and if he is a confined actor it must be con- 
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fessed that his powers are always active and vigorous 
in their confinement. He is great in the hypocrisy 
that endeavours to conceal itself by seriousness, as in 
Jago and Stukely ; in the hypocrisy that endeavours to 
conceal itself by gaiety and sarcasm, as in Sir Archy 
Mc Sarcasm ; and lastly, in the most impudent hypo- 
crisy, such as that of Sir Pertinax Mc Sycophant, and 
of Richard the Third. I do not think he can be called 
a great tragedian, though he performs Richard so ex- 
cellently. Much of this charatter is occupied by the 
display of a confident dissimulation, which is some- 
thing very different from the dignity of tragedy. If 
Cooke performs the more serious part with success, if 
we are attentive to his misfortunes as well as to his 
prosperity, it is because our attention has been so fixed 
by the fraud that produced them ; we see the punishment 
of hypocritical ambition fallen upon its proper object. 
Kemble has more dignity in the character, but he en- 
tirely wants its artifice, and he has done singular honour 
to his judgment and forbearance in relinquishing the 
crafty usurper to the most crafty of actors, 

‘In the more humorous parts, however, of Mr. Cooke’s 
Richard, and indeed, in all his hypocritical humour, 
except when it soliloquizes or confesses itself, it may 
be qaestioned whether he ought to betray his deception 
to the audience by so manifest an hypocrisy of coun- 
tenance. It is evident that a consummate hypocrite in 
real life would attempt a look the very reverse of ap- 
parent fraud, otherwise he would render himself liable 
to detection, and in fact be no true hypocrite. To those 
who would object, that if hypocrisy be thus divested o¢ 
externals, an actor capable of mere gravity would suc- 
ceed best in deception, it may be answered that there 
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are always times in a play when an hypocrite must talk 
to himself either by side speeches or expressive medi- 
tation in soliloquies especially, he will lay aside the 
mask and give a loose to his enjoyment or vexation, by 
setting his features at liberty. The best excuse, how- 
ever, that can be given for the carelessness with which 
Mr. Cooke’s hypocrisy looks out of his countenance, is 
the unconscious enjoyment which deceitful villany can- 
not help expressing at the anticipation or attainment of 
success ; and it must be confessed, that any vice long 
indulged generally stamps its peculiar character on the 
countenance. 

‘**A performer like Cooke, is necessarily greater 
in comedy than tragedy, because hypocrisy is not only 
one of those baser passions which excite our contempt, 
but because it deals much in equivocation and sarcasm, 
which are among the first beauties of comedy. Stukely 
in the Gamester is tragic in the effects produced by his 
villany ; but in the pursuit of this villany he is merely 
grave or sentimental, and every thing like cheating has 
a principle of the ridiculous in it. Rochefoucault per- 
haps would account for this in the superiority which we 
give our own sagacity over the person cheated. With 
all Cooke’s assumed meekness of countenan¢e in this 
character, and in that of Iago ; with his fits of thought- 
fulness so inimitably familiar, and his sudden signs of 
pitying conviction, he is always greater as he approaches 
comedy ; and his most finished performance is, in my 
opinion, Sir Pertinax Mc Sycophant, in the Man of the 
World. The author’s Sir Archy Mc Sarcasm, is merely 
a slight outline of this corrupt satirical Scotchman, and 
therefore it is nothing but a smaller sketch in the hands 
of the actor. 
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‘Sir Pertinax would be a perfect piece of acting if Mr. 
Cooke’s action was more various. By giving the per- 
son represented a manner, it is sometimes indeed more 
impressive in its effect, especially when the character 
is an eccentric one ; but our love of genius will some- 
times make us displeased with a beauty itself when we 


_know the performer cannot help it, though Mr. Kemble’s 


Penruddock may be a proof to the contrary ; and, in the 
case of Sir Pertinax, a variety of action would be more 
natural, since he is of so various and sanguine a temper 
—so various in his contrivances, and.so various in his 
behaviour. A monotony of any kind must be unusual 
with active hypocrisy. 

‘*But you may see all the beauties and all the faults of 
Cooke in this single character ; and this proves, perhaps, 
that it is his favourite’one, since he feels inclined tofin- 
dulge all his habits in its representation, |The Scotch 
dialect, which he so inimitably assumes, is in vain un- 
dervalued by_those who persuade themselves that he was 
born in Scotland. In the first place, to be merely born 
there is nothing to the purpose, for a man born upon the 
sea might as well be expected to talk like a dolphin. If 
he was educated by or with Scotch people, it is merely 
wonderful that he does not talk Scotch in his English 
characters ; for he gives them none of those compressed 
vowels and liquified consonants—none of that artless- 
ness and undulation of tone so ludicrous in Sir Pertinax. 
It is this artlessness of tone that renders a hypocritical 
Scotchman or Welchman more humorous on the stage 
than any other hypocrite, and more successful, perhaps, 
in the world. Sir Pertinax, however, conceals an un- 
avoidable ludicrousness, which might sometimes injure 
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his cause, by apparently deligh ing in his dialect, and 
by possessing much intentional humour. If Cooke bows, 
it is with a face that says, ‘ What a fool you are to be 
deceived with this fawning !’ If he looks friendly, it 
is with a smile that says, ‘I will make use of you, and 
you may go to the devil.’ <A simple rustic might feel 
all his affections warmed at his countenance, and ex- 
claim, ‘ What a pure-hearted old gentleman!’ But a 
fine observer would descry, under the glowing exterior, 
nothing but professions without meaning, and a heart 
without warmth. 

‘The sarcasm of Cooke is at all times most bitter, 
but, in this character, its acerbity is tempered with no 
respect either for its object or for himself. . His tone is 
outrageously smooth and deep ; and, when it finds its 
softest level, its under monotony is so full of what is 
called hugging one’s self, and is accompanied with 
such a dragged smile and viciousness of leer, that he 
seems as if he had lost his voice through the mere enjoy- 
ment of malice.’’ 


*,* After the anecdotes we have furnished, which at 
once speaks Cooke’s disposition and habits, the reader 
will be surprised to find he kept a journal of the little 
occurrences of his life. We give the following extract 
from his diary, which cannot but prove interesting at 
this period. 


“6th February, 1803. Visited by appointment Mrs, 
Hunn, (Mr. Canning’s mother,) who lives at No. 11, 
Trifton Street, Westminster ; met Mr. and Mrs. Thomp- 
son; the latter Mrs. Hunn’s eldest daughter, by the late 
Mr. Reddish of Drury Lane Theatre. 
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“10th January, 1804. Dined with Mrs. Hunn and 
passed the evening. 

“16th Ditto. 

«30th Ditto, in company with Captain Shortland, of 
the Dolphin ; drank tea, played at cards, and passed the 
evening, joived by Mrs. aud Miss Shortland, and Mrs. 


” 


Thompson. 

Cooke was of middling statue, dark complexion, of 
most muscular form, with a strongly marked and expres 
sive countenance. 


—>—. 
ANECDOTE OF BERTINI. 


BerTiNn1, manager of the Brescia theatre, had gained 
a good deal of credit by a trick which he played.off 
upon a celebrated singer, whom he had engaged to per- 
form at the last fair, in a grand serious opera. The 
signor demanded an enormons salary, which the nobility 
of Brescia insisted upon.it should_be given to him, and 
Rertini was obliged to submit. 

The expensive signor never performed any where 
without receiving, beyond his great salary, all his tras 
velling expences, (let him come from whatever distance 
he would,) and having, during his stay, apartments for 
himself, and a table provided for six persons ; and these 
conditions were always included in the signor’s articles. 

In purspance of such an_engagement he arrived at 
Brescia, abd invited three friends to dine with him; 
they came—he ordered his servant to let the manager 
know that he was ready for dinner, and desired it might 
be put down. ‘The signor’s servant returned, and said 
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that there was no dinner prepared. The infuriated per- 
former went down stairs to the manager, and enquired 
why his dinner had not been prepared in proper time. 
‘**Sir,’’ replied the manager, ‘‘you gave no orders 
about providing dinner.’’ ‘‘ How, sir,’’ said the sig- 
nor, ‘‘ is it not set down in my articles that you are to 
provide a table for six persons ?’’ ‘*‘ Undoubtedly, sir, 
such is my agreement, and I do not deny it; if you will 
walk into the dinner-room (in the middle of which stood 
a new table) you will see that I have fulfilled to the 
letter ;—there, sir, is your table, and a handsomer piece 
of furniture for its purpose, I flatter myself you never 
saw ; and you will find that it accommodates six with 
the greatest convenience.’’ ‘‘ The table is extremely 
good,’’ quoth the singer, ‘“‘ but where is the dinner, 
sir?’’ ‘*Oh,’’ replied the manager, ‘‘ as for the dinner, 
that I know nothing about ; the words of the engage- 
ment are, that I am to provide you a table for six per- 
sons ; I not only have provided one, but I have gone 
beyond my bargain, for that will hold eight; but not 
one syllable will you find in the articles which binds 
me to find you either eatables or drinkables, and to my 
engagement will I stick.’’ ‘‘ Then, sir, I will not sing 
at your theatre,” said the signor. ‘‘ With all my heart, 
signor, answered Bertini; you are under a penalty of a 
thousand recchinos if you do not fulfil your agreement ; 
I shall be ready to try in a court of law, whether I am 
bound to provide food for you, when the words in the 
afticles distinctly are,” ‘a table for six persons,’ and 
nothing more.’’. The manager stuck to his point and 
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DAVID GARRICK, 


Late of Drury Lane Theatre. 


‘“‘At his death the gaiety of three kingdoms was 
eclipsed.”’ Poe JOHNSON. 

‘* The exhibitions of the stage were improved to the 
most exquisite entertainment by the talents and manage- 
ment of Garrick, who greatly surpassed all his prede- 
eessors of this and perhaps every other nation ;-in his 
genius for acting, in the sweetness and variety of his 
tones, the irresistible magic of his eye, the fire and vi- 
vacity of his action, the elegance of his attitudes, and 
the whole pathos of expression.”’ 

Smo.tetTt’s History oF ENGLAND. 


In the church books of All Saints, Hereford, may be 
seen the register of the baptism of the most celebrated 
aetor that ever lived, Davin Garrick, who was. bap- 
tized on the 20th of February, 1716. His grandfather, 
Monsieur Garrick, was a Freneh merchant, who, on the 
Ngw Senizs. Voy. Il.—9l. E 
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revocation of the Edict of Nantz, fled to England with 
other emigrants. His son, Peter Garrick, held a com- 
mission in the British army. David was born at Here- 
ford, where his father was on the recruiting service ; but 
Captain Garrick’s residence was at Litchfield. Our 
hero’s mother was the daughter of the Rev. Mr. Clough, 
one of the vicars in Litchfield Cathedral. 

At ten years of age, Garrick commenced his scholastic 
duties, under the tuition of Mr, Hunter. His disposi- 
tion was extremely volatile; he shewed a distaste for 
the drudgery of study, and discovered a turn for mimicry. 
Some strolling actors having visited Litchfield, he be- 
came inspired with a love for theatricals ; and at the 
age of eleven, assisted by his schoolfellows, he got up 
his favourite play, ‘‘ The Recruiting Officer,”’ in which 
he played Serjeant Kite, with much point and humour. 

We find, on reference, that Garrick finished his edu- 
cation under the tutorage of the celebrated Samuel 
Johnson, who was a native of Litchfield, and was ad- 
vised to commence a school ; in consequence, he caused 
the following advertisement to be published— 


““ At Edial, near Litchfield, in Staffordshire, young 
gentlemen are boarded, and taught the Latin and Greek 


languages, by 
Samuel Johnson.’ 


But it appears neither the master nor the scholar liked 
their task, and'in about a year we find them together on 
their road to London. On the 9th of March, 1733, Garrick 
was entered as a pupil.in Lincoln’s Inn; ‘but he lacked 
the means to further himself in that profession. His 
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exchequer, however, was euriched by the death of an 
uncle, who bequeathei| him one thousand pounds. 
Shortly after this event, his father paid the debt of na- 
ture, and his mother, whose health had been long declin- 
ing, did not survive the loss of her husband more than 
a few months. Garrick had two brothers and two sis- 
ters; Peter, his eldest brother, was a wine merchant, 
aud our hero, in the year 1734, entered into partnership 
with him. Foote used to say, ‘‘ He remembered Gar- 
rick living in Durham Yard, with three quarts of vine- 
gar in the cellar, calling himself a wine merchant.”” 
Garrick courted theatrical company, was a member of 
several clubs, and delighted in criticising the performers ; 
and, to illustrate his remarks, he used to mount on a 
table, and displayed no ordinary talent for mimicry. At 
length his passion for the drama became so strong that 
he dissolved partnership with his brother, and devoted 
himself for upwards of a year to the study of Shak- 
speare ; and, having consulted his friend Giffard, who 
was the manager of the theatre in Goodman’s Fields, it 
was agreed they should both set out to Ipswich, that 
David might make a theatrical experiment ; and, in this 
town, under the assumed name of Lyddal, he appeared 
as Aboan, in the tragedy of Oroonoko. His next part 
was Chamont, (Orphan,) and in a few nights his fame 
spread through the neighbouring counties. Whenever 
Mr. Lyddal’s name was announced to perform, the ma- 
nager was sure of an overflowing house. Garrick never 
mentioned Ipswich without pride and gratitude. 

The ci-devant wine merchant was now Satisfied that 
he had not mistaken his talent: he accordingly returned 
to London, and offered his services to Fleetwood, and 
E 2 
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afterwards to Rich; but, like the managers of the pre- 
sent day, they rejected him, without knowing why ; and 
Giffard, in consequence, engaged him at a salary of five 
pounds per week for Goodman’s Fields, where he opened 
in Richard the Third, on the 19th October, 1741. The 
Goodman’s Fields Theatre soon became the centre of 
attraction : in the course of the season Garrick appeared 
as Lothario, Chamont, Lord Foppington, Captain 
Plume, &c. and Giffard shared with him the receipts of 
the theatre. The part that stamped his fame was King 
Lear, and this character he studied from nature. He 
was acquainted with an elderly man, who lived in Leman 
Street, Goodman’s Fields, who had an only daughter 
about two years old. One day, whilst fondling the 
child at the window, he let it fall into a paved area, and 
it died on the spot. The person who picked up the 
little unfortunate carried it to the distracted father, and 
put the dead child into his arms ; from that moment he 
was bereft of his senses, and never spoke on any sub- 
ject but of his lost daughter ; continually going to the 
fatal window, and rehearsing the calamity, affecting to 
drop the child as jt actually occurred, and then giving 
way to the most extravagant grief, which, when his 
strength was exhausted, subsided into the most pathetic 
and heart-rending tones. ‘‘ From this poor man,”’ said 
Garrick, ‘‘ I learned to imitate madness.”’ 

An offer from the Dublin managers induced Mr. GQ. 
to pay a visit to that town. During the summer months 
the weather was extremely sultry, yet the theatre was 
erowded to suffocation ; an epidemic disorder was ex- 
tremely prevalent in the town—this was called Garrick’s 
fever. 
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In Dublin he was honoured by the title of Roscius, 
which appeared in a copy of verses, beginning— 


** Roscius, Paris of the stage, 
Born to please a learned age.”’ 


Fleetwood, the then proprietor of Drury-lane, now 
saw his error, and agreed to give Garrick five hundred 
pounds for the season, which was the largest salary that 
had ever been given to any actor. Fleetwood also en- 
gaged, at Garrick’s desire, Giffard and his wife, Mr. 
Havard, and the best performers who had studied under 
Roscius at Goodman’s Fields. We shall here introduce 
an anecdote of Giffard, the proprietor of Goodman’s 
Fields Theatre, because it was Giffard who first brought 
upon dramatic writers the censorship of the crown. A_ 
piece was offered by an unknown author, intitled ‘* The 
Golden Rump.’’ The piece contained most outrageous 

satires on the king, the royal family, and many of the 
first noblemen in the kingdom. 

Giffard at first thought the piece would denne im- 
mensely ; but, on more mature consideration, he thought 
it advisable to submit it to the inspection of Sir Robert 
Walpole ; he therefore waited on that minister, and re- 
presented his necessitous situation, stating that he was 
convinced the acting the piece in question would re- 
lieve all his wants ; but that he did not like to act con- 
trary to his conscience, and that the play was not at all 
in accordance with his principles. Sir Robert desired 
him to leave the manuscript, and promised to make no 
use of it but for his (Giffard’s) benefit. 

The minister no sooner read this drama, than he 
formed the resolution to limit the number of theatres, 
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and of suffering no plays, farces, or any entertainment 
to be performed without the permission of a person ap- 
pointed to license them. 

Sir Robert was not displeased to have it in his power 
to stop the current of the stage abuse against him, 
which Fielding in his plays and farces never failed to 
indulge in. 

On the first favourable opportunity Sir Robert in- 
formed the House of Commons that he had something to 
lay before them of great importance, which he should 
submit entirely to their wisdom and determination. He 
then desired the Golden Rump might be read. The 
seurrility contained in this piece alarmed every body ; 
they were shocked at the scandalous and treasonable 
abuse of which the stage was intended to be made the 
vehicle, and leave was immediately given to bring in a 
bill to license all entertainments of the theatre. During 
the progress of the bill it met with much opposition ; 
and the Earl of Chesterfield signalized himself by a very 
eloquent speech in favour’of the liberty of the stage. 

The act passed both the lower and upper house, and 
received the royal assent in April or May, 1737. Gifford 
received from Sir Robert one thousand pounds ;—thus 
the ministry, at a very cheap rate, gained the power of 
hindering the stage from speaking any language that 
was displeasing to them. 

Honours and fortune were heaped on this extraor- 
dinary and most successful actor without number. Of 
course, of such a man as Davin Garrick, many lives 
and anecdotes have been published, that it must be ob- 
vious to our readers, our space will not allow us to 
touch upon. We shall however employ the whole of 
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this number to giving the principal points of his life, 
coupled with all the information that our research ena- 
bles us tocommand. About the year 1763, the profits 
of Drury-lane fell far short of those of the preceding 
years ; the public wanted variety, and even Garrick 
could not compensate for that want. 

Dr. Arne offered Garrick the services of a pupil of 
his, a Miss Brent, an operatic performer, on very mode- 
rate terms ; but Garrick, who always seemed at least 
the first mover of every undertaking, as if he thought 
listening to the advice of his friends implied a degrada- 
tion of his understanding, persisted in declining to en- 
gage her. It is here proper to state, that David had no 
taste for music, nor even a tolerable ear for a song. 
The rival theatre engaged Miss Brent, who made so 
great a hit in the Beggar’s. Opera and Artaxerxes, that 
Garrick played his favourite characters in vain, as a 
counter attraction ; and, in consequence, made up his 
mind to a tour on the continent. 

It is stated by some writer whose name we have for- 
gotten, that, during this season, the cash receipt of one 
evening at Drury-lane Theatre (though Garrickand Mrs. 
Cibber performed) amounted to 3/. lds. 6d. only ! 

Our hero remained on the continent about a year and 
a half, during which time he enjoyed all the pleasures 
and amusements of the different towns through which 
he travelled. He was received into the first circles, 
both of his own country and of the natives ; he had an 
opportunity of gratifying his vanity by playing off. his 
stage tricks, and giving readings at the various parties 
he met ; but we shall reserve our observations on this sub- 
ject until we give our summary of this illustrious actor. 
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Garrick’s return to the metropolis was in the month 
of April, 1765. The joy at his return was universal, 
and the king honoured him by commanding the comedy 
of Much Ado about Nothing. The moment he appeared, 
the burst of applause was tremendous, which was fol- 
lowed by loud shouts and huzzas; and many minutes 
elapsed before he was suffered to proceed with the fol- 
lowing prologue, written for the occasion. 


With doubt—joy—apprehension—almost dump, 
Once more to face this awful court I come ; 

Lest Benedict should suffer by my fear, 

Before he enters I myself am here. 

I’m told (what flatt’ry to my heart !) that you 
Have wish’d to see me, nay, have press’d it too: 
Alas! ’twill prove another Much Ado. 

I, like a boy who long has truant play’d, 

No lessons got, no exercises made, 

On bloody Monday take my fearful stand, 

And often eye the birchen-sceptred hand. 

*Tis twice twelve years since first the stage I trod, 
Enjoy’d your smiles, and felt the critie’s rod. 

A very nine-pin I, my stage-life through, 

Knock’d down by wits, set up again by you. 

In four-and-twenty — the spirits cool ; 

Is it not long enough to play the fool ? 

To prove it is, permit me to repeat 

What late I heard in passing through the street ; 

A youth of parts, with ladies by his side, 

Thus cock’d his glass, and through it shot my pride ; 
‘* Tis he, by Jove! grown quite a clumsy fellow, 
He’s fit for nothing but a Punchinello.”’ 

** O yes ! for comic scenes, Sir John, no further 
He’s much too fat for battles, rapes, and murder."’ 
Worn in the service, you my faults will spare, 

And make allowance for the wear and tear. 
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‘The Chelsea pensioner, who, rich in scars, 
Fights o’er in prattle all his former wars, 
Though past the service, may the young ones teaeb, 
To march, present, to fire, and mount the breach. 
Should the drum beat to arms, at first he’ll grieve 
For wooden leg, lost eye, and armless sleeve ; 
Then cocks his hat, looks fierce, and swells his chest; 
’Tis for my King! and, zounds, !’ll do my best. 


Roscius was obliged to repeat this prologue for more 
than ten successive nights. 

About this period, the house and gardens. of the im- 
mortal Shakspeare, at Stratford-upon-Avon, fell into 
the hands of a wealthy clergyman, who, conceiving 
the mulberry tree, planted by the never to be forgotten 
Shakspeare, shaded his house too much, ordered it to be 
cut down. The people of Stratford were seized with 
grief and astonishment, and nothing was thought on but 
the destruction of the unhappy priest. ‘The poor culprit 
was obliged to skulk about, and ultimately to leave the 
town; and the Stratfordians declare they~will never 
suffer one of the same name to reside in it. : 

The tree was purchased by a carpenter, who, kuow- 
ing the value that was set on it, converted it into snuff- 
boxes, tea-chests, &c. The freedom of Stratford was 
inclesed in a box, made from this tree, and sent to 
Garrick ; at the same time, a request was made that he 
‘would favour them with a bust, statue, or picture of his 
admired Shakspeare : they wished also to be obliged 
with his own picture, that both might be placed in their 
town hall. 

This compliment gave rise to the Jubilee of Shak- 
speare in September, 1769. 
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Garrick brought Shakspeare’s Jubilee to Drury-lane, 
where it was performed for nearly one hundred nights. 

In 1773, on the death of Mr. Lacey, Mr. Garrick was 
sole manager of Drury Lane. 

We omitted to mention, that during Mr. Garrick’s ab- 
sence on the Continent, Mr. Thomas Hull, a most judi- 
cious actor, and man of most respectable character, had 
the honour to be the projector of— The Theatrical 
Fund. 

This highly offended Garrick; and the performers 
apologized to him, which at last appeased the Great 
Actor, who espoused the cause warmly, and contributed 
to its advancement upwards of 4,500/. 

David Garrick finished the most brilliant theatrical 
career in the memory of man, on the 10th of June, 1776, 
in the character of Don Felix (Wonder). After the 
comedy, he stepped forward, and with an evident strug- 
gle to suppress his feelings, addressed the audience as 
follows :— 


** Lapies AND GENTLEMEN,— 


“It has been customary with persons under my cir- 
cumstances, to address you ina farewell epilogue. I 
had the same intention, and turned my thoughts that 
way ; but, indeed, I found myself then as incapable of 
writing such an epilogue, as I should be now of speak- 
ing it. 

“The jingle of rhyme, and the language of fiction, 
would but ill suit my present feelings. This is to mea 
very awful moment ; it is no less than parting for ever 
with those, from whom I have received the greatest kind- 
ness and favours ; and upon the spot where that kind- 
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ness and those favours were enjoyed—(here he was un- 
able to proceed, until relieved by a shower of tears.) 

‘* Whatever may be the changes of my future life, the 
deepest impression of your kindness will always remain 
here (putting his hand on his breast). 

** T will very readily agree to my successors having 
more skill and ability for their station than I have, but I 
defy them all to take more sincere, and more uninter- 
rupted pains for your favour, or to be more truly sensi- 
ble of it, than is your humble servant.”” 

After a profound bow, he retired, amidst the tears and 
acclamations of a most crowded and brilliant audience. 

Mr. G. died on Wednesday morning, January the 20th, 
1779, at eight o’clock, without a groan. His disease was 
a palsy in the kidnies. 

On the day ‘before his death, seeing a number of gen- 
tlemen in his apartment, he asked Mr. Lawrence who 
they were; he was told they were all physicians, who 
came to do him service. He shook his head, and re- 
peated the following lines of Horatio, in the Fair Peni- 
tent :— 4 ae ee 


* Another, and another, still succeeds, 
And the last fool is welcome as the former.”’ 


” 


To write a summary of the talent of a man whom we 
never saw is rather an awkward task. We can only trust 
to such information as we have derived from reading 
and enquiry. A Mr. W——e, Mr. J——s, of Birming- 
ham, and Mr. G——r, of Margate, all knew Garrick 
well; from them amongst others we speak. He had 
common sense to conceive, and courage to execute his 
eonceptions. He came amongst a herd of creatures who 
did not possess such qualifications : he was rather great 
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by comparison than otherwise. Powell, now of Drury- 
lane, was thought no unworthy successor in Don Felix. 
As a tragedian he has, been much overrated ; he failed 
entirely in Othello, and Barry far exceeded him in 
Romeo. If Theophilus Cibber is worthy of credit, he 
was vulgar in comedy : he could not sing. On the whole, 
he was perhaps equal to Elliston, with more studious 
habits. Notwithstanding the fulsome panegyrics of 
Davis and Murphy, it is certain he was jealous of all ta- 
lent; indeed, of any thing that attracted attention. 
Mean by nature (a quality never allied to great souls) ; 
vain even beyond all precedent, for Rouseau was less 
egotistical-; tyrannical, as his conduct to Cibber, Mrs. 
Siddons, Frodsham, &c. prove ; capable of any unwor- 
thy trick to attract attention, as the letters of the elder 
Colman, published by the present licenser, abundantly 
evince. He was befriended beyond his merits, and eulo- 
gized as a man of genius when he was merely a man of 
talent. With his chicanery, industry, and determination 
to obtain notice by any means, however unworthy, he 
must. have succeeded, at any period; but in the present 
enlightened era he would not have been a great creature. 
It was his misfortune to be the most praised where he least 
deserved, and neglected where he did. Some of his farces 
do him credit as a dramatic writer, and one or two of 
his prologues are excellent. But, looking at his inter- 
minable tricks, his subterfuges, and his abject servility, 
we are inclined to place him in a low scale as a man ; if 
we may descend to a vulgar but expressive phrase, we 
should say he was a “clever humbug.”’ Trading im- 
mensely on a small capital, he and his friend Dr. John- 
son were both marvellously overrated ; the productions 
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of the latter are left to our scrutiny, and after ages may 
decide upon them. The acting of the former has be- 
come proverbial for excellence :—so be it; he enjoys a 
bastard reputation ; and, considering his paltry schemes, 
to trick every one out of some praise, nolens volens, we 
wonder more was not said of him: for our own parts, 
we regard him as a notorious, not a famous character ; 
and, like a robber, he got more notice for his tricks 
thau his merits. 

The following account, with which we close this no- 
tice, will be found interesting. 


THE GARRICK PROPERTY. 


The orders of the executors under Mrs. Garrick’s will, 
not to suffer strangers to have any view of the property 
and residences in the Adelphi and at Hampton, still con- 
tinue to be strictly enforced. Although the executors 
were not on the premises, they prohibited the granting of 
such favours for the present, as there is a good deal of 
the property scattered about the larger rooms, in promo- 
tion of the labour of separating and allotting the differ- 
ent articles. The drawing-room at Hampton, into which 
the executors have had brought great quantities of the 
moveable property, the pictures, books, &c., as well as 
the celebrated mulberry-tree chair, from ‘the Shak- 
spearian Temple, is locked up ; as are the rooms at the 
house on the Adelphi-terrace, in which are placed the 
plate, books, paintings, &c. 

Both the houses, however, are ina very bad condition. 
They are very much out of repair, especially the resi- 
dence at Hampton—so much so, that the plastering in 
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many places has given way, and even the ceilings have 
not entirely kept their proper stations. Some of them 
are rudely patched, or about to fall, owing to the pro- 
gress of damp, for the want of timely application of re- 
pairs; the bed-room of Garrick, in particular, is ina 
very defective state of repair. From the general appear- 
ance of the premises at Hampton, more especially, it is 
questionable whether there have been any repairs, other 
than what were absolutely requisite ‘‘ to keep out rough 
weather,”” since the death of Mr. Garrick; the paint 
seems to be absolutely worn off. As to the outhouses, 
there is scarcely any doubt that they are exactly as Mr. 
Garrick left them. The range of coach-houses, eight in 
number, with a corresponding extent of stabling, stable 
yard, &c. on the right of the residence, and of the sta- 
bling regularly connected with the dwelling, are in a de- 
plorably ruinous state. They have never been made any 
use of since Mr. Garrick’s time, and certainly they have 
not been in any way repaired. It has been lately stated 
that these coach-houses and stables were built by Mr. 
Garrick, to accommodate the carriages, horses, &c. of 
the company he was accustomed to have at his delight- 
ful country retreat ; but this statement is contradicted at 
Hampton, it being there related that they were origi- 
nally built for the convenience of Hampton Court Palace, 
and that they were subsequently obtained by Mr. Gar- 
rick, as they were contiguous to his residence, and as his 
company, when he had large parties, could not always 
find convenient accommodation for their vehicles, cattle, 
&c, at the neighbouring inns. 

The imperfect state of repair which characterises the 
present condition of both residences, it is much feared, 
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especially by those to whom legacies have been left, 
and by those who are interested in the residue of Mrs. 
Garrick’s property, that such condition of the houses 
will be the subject of just complaint, and therefore even- 
tually of a possible diminution of those interests on 
which they now calculate. Mr. Garrick left them for 
Mrs. Garrick’s use during her life, for her residences, 
‘‘she keeping the houses and premises in good repair, 
and paying all quit rents, taxes, and other rents and oué- 
goinge for the same.’’ Burdened with this condition 
(amongst others), there was left for Mrs. Garrick a clear 
annuity of 1,500/.—a sum certainly small enough to keep 
up that state of public appearance which appears to have 
been contemplated by Mr. Garrick, as still to charac- 
terize the Garrick property, when its founder should be 
reposing in the grave. The property certainly is not 
‘“‘in good repair,’’ nor any thing like it; and the ques- 
tion arises whether Mrs. Garrick’s executors may not 
be obliged to put the premises in what may be deemed 
‘good ’’ repair, out of the property left by Mrs. Gar- 
rick. Ifso, there will be no trifling reduction of the 
14,0002. of which, it is stated, Mrs. Garrick died pos- 
sessed. . 

Those who knew Mrs. Garrick intimately, mainly ac- 
count for such apparent neglect of the injunctions of 
Mr. Garrick’s will, as she was so indefatigable and en- 
thusiastic in other respects in protecting and revering 
what concerned the memory of her ‘“‘ dear David,’’—to 
the heavy and vexatious law suits in which she became 
involved with Mr. Garrick’s relations (all of whom, 
distant relations excepted, she outlived), as to the con- 
struction of that part of her ‘‘dear David’s’’ last. will 
and testament, which concerned property not specifically 
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disposed of to the testator’s ‘“‘next of kin.’ Mrs. G 
imagined herself entitled to such property, in which case 
her means would have been greatly augmented ; but the 
Tord Chancellor, after along course of equitable litiga- 
tion,,ultimately pronounced a decree against Mrs. Gar- 
rick. There are still to be seen at Hampton, fronting 
the high road, signs of this contest ; for at the end of 
the wall which separates the lawn from the public road 
leading to Hampton Palace, and next to the house at 
the end of the lawn, and on the bank of the Thames, 
which Mr. Garrick left to his nephew, David Garrick, 
with 5000/. in addition to the 5000/. given on his mar- 
riage, there appears a large board, the painted inscrip- 
tion on which desires all the world that may be travel- 
ling that way, to 

‘Take notice, the ground between Mr, Prothero’s 
house and this wall, from the road to the river, is the 
property of Mrs. Garrick.”’ 

From the lawn in front of the nephew’s house, to the 
lawn on which stands the Shakspeare Temple, there is 
an iron gate to facilitate the communication between the 
two lawns; and the right of way from the nephew’s 
lawn was secured by grant to the nephew ; but the pro- 
perty of the latter remained vested in Mrs. Garrick, as 
she chose to tell the world by the aforementioned 
board. 

The nephew here alluded to, and whose name was also 
David Garrick, was in the army. He was much respected 
by his uncle, and the nephew eontinued to reside on the 
property left him as long as he lived. The nephew (like 
the uncle) is spoken uncommonly well of by those in- 
habitants at Hampton who remember him. The ne- 
phew’s remains are deposited in Hampton church ; and 
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in the church, over the baptismal pew, there is a neat 
marble slab with the following inscription on. it :— 
Near this place 
Are deposited the Remains 
f 


0 
DAVID GARRICK, Esq. 
Aged 41 Years. 

In all the endearing characters of domestic life, 
Friend, Relation, and Husband, 
He was most amiable, 
Pleasing in his manners, 

And faithful in his attachments. 
He was not less loved during his Life 
Than regretted at his Death. 

In a long and painful illness 
His patience did not forsake him, 
And as he suffered so he died, 
In-humble resignation 
To the will of Gop. 


The family arms are beautifully emblazoned on the 
marble at the end of this inscription. 

The nephew, David Garrick, left behind him no chil- 
dren. His widow continued to reside on her property 
at Hampton for some time subsequent to her husband’s 
decease ; but on her again being married, she retired to 
live in Wales. She married for her second husband, a 
gentleman named Jones, of considerable property. 


January 20, 1779.—At his house on the Adelphi ‘ler- 
race, universally lamented, David Garrick, Esq. the 
first of actors, the most affectionate husband, the kindest 
relation, the most generous benefactor, and the warmest 
friend. Mr. Garrick was born at Hereford, in the month 
of March, 1716. His father bore a captain’s commission 
in the army. He was educated partly with the present 
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Dr. S. Johnson, at Litchfield ; afterwards at Rochester, 
under Mr. Colson. In 1736 he was entered of the hon. 
Society of Lincoln’s-Inn, being intended for the bar. In 
1741 he quitted the profession of the law for that of the 
stage, and made his first appearance at the theatre in 
Goodman's Fields, in the character of Richard III. ‘In 
which,’ says a certain writer, ‘like the sun bursting from 
behind a cloud, he displayed in the earliest dawn, more 
than a meridian brightness.’’ In the following summer 
he performed at Dublin ; and in the winter next ensuing | 
he engaged himself to Mr. Fleetwood, the then manager 
of Drury-Lane Theatre, where he continued till the year 
1745, in the winter of which he again went to Ireland, 
and became joint manager with Mr. Sheridan. In 1746 
he engaged with Mr. Rich, patentee of Covent-Garden 
Playhouse ; and at the close of that season, in conjunc- 
tion with Mr. Lacy, purchased the property, together 
with the renewal of the patent of Drury-Lane Theatre. 

Mr. Garrick is said to haye died worth upwards of 
100,000/. 

Lord Camden, Mr. Rigby, Mr. Wallis, and Mr. Pat- 
terson, are the four executors to Mr. Garrick’s last will. 

Mr. Garrick, we find, has left his seat at Hampton and 
his town-house to his widow, with other ample provi- 
sion, and after a variety of subordinate legacies to his 
nephews, nieces, &c. he has bequeathed the residue of 
his fortune to be equally divided among his brothers, 
Peter and George Garrick, Esqs. and his sister Mrs. 
Doxey, his three heirs at law. 

The Dean and Chapter of Westminster have granted 
leave to bury Mr. Garrick in the Abbey, and to erect a 
monument to him in the cloisters. 
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MEMOIR 


OF 


MRS. CAROLINE SEARLE, 


(Late of Covent Garden Theatre, and now of Sadier’s Wells.) 


She only par complaisance touches the ground. 
Moore. 


Talk of England, I never saw any thing in France, 
Germany, or Italy, to equal her. 
Tue £100 Nore. 


Seven years is usually considered a sufficient period 
to learn the art of any profession, trade, or business ; 
and yet we are informed, that it requires eight years’ 
study and application to make a perfectly first rate 
dancer. When we find the art so difficult to acquire, we 
naturally think the practitioners of more consequence ; 
and it must also be acknowledged, that an elegant and 
accomplished dancer is a most desirable object in any 
theatre ; indeed the corps de ballet is of considerable 
importance, and decidedly a source of attraction. We 
are admirers, as we have before stated, of genius, 
wherever and in whatever shape we find it; and we can- 
not call the attention of our readers to any dancer who 
New Series, Vor. If.—22. F 
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seems to carry so much of that indefinable characteristic 
into her efforts as the lady whose capers through life 
we are now about to describe. 

The name of Giroux is well known among the vota- 
ries of Terpsichore, and a scion of that stock is Mrs. 
Searle. Her father, Gabriel Giroux, was ballet master 
and principal dancer of the Opera House, Paris. Men- 
sieur Giroux visited London, and became a member of 
the Italian’Opera House, and commenced dancing mas- 
ter, by which he realized a considerable property, and 
succeeded, among other things, to dance himself into the 
good graces of a merchant’s daughter, and persuaded 
her one day to go down the middle of a church up to the 
parson, and she became Mrs. Giroux, and afterwards 
the mother of Mr. G. (who is now a celebrated dancing- 
master in London, and was a few years back attached 
to several of our theatres,) and three ladies ; two of 
whom are established in teaching the art at Bath and 
Bristol, and netting about 1800/. per annum; and the 
other is the subject of this memoir. 

For the information of those who may think proper to 
commence teaching the art of dancing, we state, that one 
of the essentials is to learn to drive. We are induced to 
make this assertion from the circumstance of knowing 
two or three gentlemen who follow that profession, and 
seeing them continually driving about town. It was 
said, some years back, when the four-in-hand club was 
in vogue, that its members would in time make exce}- 
lent hackney coachmen. ‘The dancing gentlemen cer- 
tainly have practice enough in gigs, &c. to make them- 
selves excellent cabriolet drivers. Really the fatigue 
that the teachers of this elegant and fascinating accom- 
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plishment undergo is almost past credibility. Mrs. 
Searle, independent of her duties at the theatre, has, we 
are informed, thirty-one apprentices and sixty private 
pupils to instruct; and even in the depth of winter, in- 
variably leaves her house by eight o’clock in the morn- 
ing to attend pupils at a distance. In most professions, 
after the professor has completely mastered the art, the 
practice ceases to be of so severe a description. Not so 
with dancing ; every day brings its labour, or the elas- 
ticity so requisite will marvellously diminish. Pupils 
practice, according to their strength, from one to eight 
hours per day ; to practice for four or six hours daily, 
is common. But we are dancing our poor heroine about 
before we have told you, reader, where and when she 
was born—an irregularity which has of late been fre- 
quent with us. Miss Caroline Giroux was born in Is- 
lington in the year 1799, and it is with grief we ac- 
knowledge that we are not enabled to state from what 
source she derived her education. We cannot presume 
that one instructor could have been sufficient, for we find 
the young lady in the middle of her profession, at the 
age of three, at the Royal Circus, now the Surrey 
Theatre. Little Caroline was not originally intended 
for the stage, but the necessities of her parent rendered 
the step inevitable. 

The conflagration in St. George’s Fields deprived our 
heroine of an arena for display ; and as little was to be 
hoped from the Circus, which did not, phoenix like, re- 
produce itself immediately, Mrs. S. went to Astley's ; 
from thence to the Royalty, then under the command of 
the veteran who disliked mimicry. At the Royalty she 
attracted the attention of G. F, Céoke, who spoke highly 

F 2 
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in her praise, made sundry promises, and, according 
to custom, got drunk and forgot them. 

On the rebuilding of the Cireus Miss G. reappeared 
there, and from thence joined Mr. Scott at the Sans Pareil, 
where she made her first dramatic attempt in a prettily 
written piece by Miss Scott, called ‘‘ The Indian Hun- 
ters.’ Miss G. played an Indian girl very delightfully. 
Her sisters were at that time also engaged at that thea- 
tre. 

After this she crossed the channel, and went to the 
land of bulls. In Dublin Miss Giroux had not much 
chance of display ; but well turned ancles are not thrown 
away upon the lads of the emerald isle, and she obtained 
a share of attention. 

After remaining five months in Ireland she grew 
weary of her situation, and accepted an invitation to re- 
visit her early friends ; we accordingly find her at the 
Surrey, under the management of Elliston. 

She did not remain long in ‘‘ sweet Surrey ;’’ we hear 
of her next in Somersetshire, astonishing the ‘‘ gude 
folk ’’ of Bath by her evolutions. From thence she emi- 
grated to Manchester with Elliston ; and, after visiting 
Blackburn, and other places in the country, she quitted 
this country for Paris, where she received those finish- 
ing touches that (if we are to believe the French) that 
city alone can afford to dancers. This probation over, 
our heroine again travelled westward from Calais and 
arrived at Bath once more. 

In Queen Square, Bristol, there is (or was) a respect- 
able solicitor, named Lemon; which Mr. L. had an ar- 
ticled clerk, yclept Searle. Mr. L. not being like some 
masters, inclined to check connubiality in their clerks, 
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did not interfere ; and, though the good old rule says, 
that apprentices shall not ‘‘ contract matrimony, or any 
other unlawful game,”’ yet Mr. (or rather Master) Searle 
did, in defiance of his articles of clerkship, take Miss 
Caroline Giroux into the chyreh of St. Margaret’s at 
Westminster, in the county of Middlesex, and did not 
come out again until he had made her Mrs. Searle ; this 
was in the year 1818. 

We really are not inclined to hunt for dates, good 
reader ; and so, suffice it to say, that about two years 
after that (season 1820 and 1821) our heroine appeared 
at Covent Garden theatre in the Romance of Aladdin. 
At that theatre she remained three years, and was then 
engaged by Harris for Dublin. 

We next find her at the Adelphi, and she is now at 
Sadler’s Wells. She has been at the Olympic, and we 
believe, in fact, occasionally at all our theatres. 

London knows our heroine only as a dancer ; but at 
Bath, during the illness of that charming creature, Mrs. 
Haywood, whuse death was a real deprivation to the 
lovers of the drama, she played Little Pickle and An- 
nette (Robin Hood). Mrs. Would’s illness too occasioned 
our heroine’s assumption of Morgiana and Betty Black- 
berry. Dimond (no bad judge) advised her to engage 
for the regular drama, instead of dancing. 

Mrs. Searle is not on terms with her spouse ; she has 
one child, a daughter about eight years of age. 

Our heroine’s industry is unexampled; her labour 
immense. Amongst many anecdotes that are told of her 
pupils, the following is not the least entertaining, and it 
has the advantage of being perfectly true. 

During our heroine’s engagement at Dublin, she was 
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called upon by a lady, nearly related to a celebrated 
and titled medical gentleman, who enjoys most extensive 
practice, and is honoured by the particular good opinion 
which his majesty entertains of his skill. This lady we 
happen to know, and can therefore vouch for the accuracy 
of the following anecdote. She was tlie widow of a cler- 
gyman, and, at the advanced age of 58, suffered the tor- 
ture of having every tooth in her head extracted because 
they were not a good colour; and after the dentist had 
taken out three or four, the lady used to complain that 
he would not expedite the business by taking out more ; 
this, however, was declined lest fatal consequences 
should ensue. As it was, the lady suffered much from 
illness ; no sooner, however, did she find herself in 
possession of the handsomest set of teeth London could 
afford her, than she set off for Dublin, and was of course 
in all the fashionable parties. Her appearance was very 
juvenile in comparison with her years, and not conceiv- 
ing, as many ladies would at the age of 58, that her 
dancing days were over, the widow waited on Mrs. 
Searle in order to take lessons, and never had Mrs. S. 
a more indefatigable pupil. Theinstructor suggested 
that an hour per day would be sufficient to teach her 
pupil (whe was a good dancer) what she fancied was ne- 
cessary ; but the widow wanted to excel. Two hours 
in the morning and one in the middle of the day was 
then set apart for this determined votary of Terpsichore ; 
and even this did not satisfy her, for it was no uncom- 
mon thing for Mrs. S. on her return from the theatre, to 
see her new pupil waiting to suggest the propriety of 
some alteration in a quadrille, &c. Indeed, what with 
hints, notes, calls, and messages, Mrs. Searle was at 
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length compelled to entreat her ancient scholar to desist, 
acknowledging that she was in no way equal to cope 
with so determined an amateur in the art of dancing. 

Indeed, a volume might be filled with descriptions of 
widows, weighing fifty stone, who applied to our hero- 
ine, to reduce their bulk by sacrifices at the shrine of 
agility ; but these things can be better conceived than 
described. Learning to dance involves so much of the 
ridiculous with all persons, that the less said upon the 
subject the better; it is like sea-sickness, very droll 
when we hear of or see its effects upon another—very 
afflicting when it applies to ourselves. 

Mrs. Searle’s powers, as an actress, have never been 
developed. She is one of those talented beings who can- 
not do any thing ill. She is so graceful, so pleasing in 
all she attempts, that she cannot fail; but this is not 
acting. The ljttle we have seen her do was done well ; 
and we think, with practice, she might become as good 
an actress as Mrs. T. Hill or Miss Scott. She sings 
pleasingly, but is deficient in power. Asa dancer she 
is certainly first rate; her style, unlike the Dennett’s 
and fifty more, has not been vulgarized by the places 
where she has appeared. The English rabble only un- 
derstand by dancing, hornpipes and country dances ; 
they have no idea beyond this; and a dancer, who ex- 
pects applause, must get it by a sacrifice of all the 
higher graces of the art. Mrs. S. understands the poetry 
of motion thoroughly : her dancing thinks and speaks, 
if we may be allowed such an expression ; her motions 
are never without meaning; and, what is doubly fortu- 
nate, she never fails to impress that meaning clearly on 
her auditors. 
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It is very difficult to explain upon paper what a dancer 
should be ; and we know not why we should give our- 
selves this trouble, when we can recommend a shorter 
method of explaining it to our readers:—if they would 
know what a dancer should be, let them see Mrs. Searle. 
A very Ariel in her figure ; as elegant as she is light ; 
yet every step as firm as if her foot had the power of 
Hercules, with the swiftness of Mercury. All her mo- 
tions are graceful, and none of them are unnecessary— 
you could not spare one turn—one look. All her art 
consists in giving importance to trifles, but they are no 
longer trifles in her hands: she withhulds a rose from 
her lover in a ballet, and this is in itself trifling ; but 
her acting makes it as fine a practical display of coquet- 
ry as could have been afforded by the talents of Miss 
Farren, or the more decided style of Madame Vestris. 
Mrs. Searle goes farther; she is often pathetic and 
highly so, and not the less natural because an enchant- 
ing grace mingles with her pathos. Her pantomimic 
representations of affection—of blighted and of slighted 
love—are beautiful ; and we know of nothing on the 
stage to equal the bounding joyousness of her manner 
on reconciliation with her lover. 

We regard Mrs. Searle to be in her style the Vestris* 
of her art. She has all the fascinations, without the 





* Our feliow labourer in the Dramatic Vineyard (if our barren attic 
must bear that title) suggests that this phrase needs explanation, as it 
might be presumed to allude to“ De Dieu de danse.”—Be it therefore 
understood, that we mean to imply that Mrs, S. is, as a dancer, what 
Madame V., is as an actress and singer. 
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self-ccnsciousness of that delightful creature. We are 
perhaps a little too stiff, and a little too old, to enter 
scientifically into a review of pironettes, entrechats, &c. 
&c.; but, if affecting our imaginations, delighting our 
eyes, elevating our spirits, and not unfrequently touch- 
ing our hearts, entitle any one to the name of a finished 
dancer, Mrs. Searle is one. We have seen a great num- 
ber of Parisian professors, but we have never seen any 
thing in them all to make us differ from the opinion ex- 
pressed in our second motto. 

Mrs. Searle has been unhappy in her matrimonial 
connexion, which we sincerely regret.—The old axiom 
of boy and girl marriages seems in her case to be real- 
ized. : 
Mrs. S. is of a dark complexion, her eyes are ex- 
tremely beautiful, and, though thin, her figure is exqui- 
sitely proportioned. 

















HISTRIONIC ANECDOTES, REMARKS, 


&e. &e. 


——. 


ON ACTORS. 
(Continued from page 34.) 


How few reflect. on the hardships endured by those 
who cater for public amusement ! While we are enjoy- 
ing the exquisite effects produced by the union of taste, 
talent, and industry, we little think how many painful 
exertions have been called into action for the gratifica- 
tion of an idle hour ; and while we are unbending from 
the cares of study or business in the recreation afforded 
by the drama, it seldom crosses our mind that this re- 
creation is labour to those whose business it is to ad- 
minister to our pleasures. What severe mental and ma- 
nual toil in the production of a new piece, whose highest 
object is to while away a few hours, and whose author 
can scarcely hope, in this age of overwhelming literary 
competition, for more than a merely ephimeral reputa 
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tion! Let us suppose its acceptance, and that it has 
passed the fiery ordeal of a manager’s criticism. ‘The 
parts are to be written out, studied, and rehearsed; the 
music is to be composed, and impressed on the memory. 
‘The dresses are to be made—the scenery painted—the 
decorations designed and furnished. The tired exhibi- 
tors are exhausted with never-ending rehearsals, and at 
last, the drama is produced. Perhaps it is damned on 
the first night’s representation ; perhaps it lives a little 
longer, and having escaped a vehement condemnation, 
dwindles out its miserable existence, and expires in a 
protracted state of exhaustion for want of its vital air— 
the breath of popular applause! What a mighty stir 
about nothing! The critics grin triumphantly ; the 
public are too indifferent to sympathize ; the author is 
blamed for his want of genius; the actor is in dudgeon 
for his labour in vain ; and the manager scowls ruefully 
at the waste of time, trouble, and money. Yet these 
casualties are inseparable from the profession. I must 
confess I have felt something like regret at hearing of or 
witnessing the condemnation of a comedy or tragedy. I 
instantly revert to the useless labour that has been ex- 
pended in its production. Perhaps some favourite actor 
has proposed to himself the certain prospect of adding 
fresh laurels to his reputation. He has spent many te- 
dious days and nights in study, without snatching a sin- 
gle interval from the prosecution of his ustal duties ; he 
has pleased himself with the fond anticipation of ranking 
still higher in the estimation of the public; he has la- 
baured hard to produce this desirable result! he has 
performed his part with justice to the author and credit 
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to himself ; and a single night has levelled his air-built 
castle with the ground ! 

There are two classes of performers, whose labours 
appear to me to be the,most arduous,—singers and dan- 
cers. For the preservation of the voice of the one, and 
the muscular elasticity of the other, the most painful 
and incessant practice is indispensable. The dancer (in 
particular) dare not relax a single day, without risking 
a rigidity of the muscles, which would disqualify him 
for a long time for his profession. Those graceful evo- 
lutions we witness, and which are performed with such 
apparent ease, have not been acquired without the se- 
verest discipline; and it is no less imperative on the 
singer to preserve the vigour and flexibility of his voice 
by an almost equally arduous practice. 

But waving all other considerations, that is surely 
the most trying situation in which an actor can be 
placed, which requires him, in every frame of mind, and 
with his spirits depressed or elevated, to fulfil the du- 
ties of his profession. Perhaps he is called on to exhibit 
a comic character with his heart riven by domestic be- 
reavement,—the loss of some valued friend, a beloved 
wife or child, or an affectionate relation. He is, of 
course, not exempt from the common calamities of man- 
kind; but mark the more than double keenness of the 
infliction when it falls upon him. The individual in pri- 
vate life can calm the anguish of his heart in the bosom 
of domestic retirement ; and, when he again pursues his 
occupation, he is not forced to assume any sudden ap- 
pearance of jocund feeling. Not so the actor: the blow 
meets him in the exercise of a profession whose busi- 
ness is the excitement of mirth ; and should he be able 
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(which is rarely the case) to spare a few days for the 
indulgence of sorrow, how forcible is the contrast which 
his frame of mind presents, when compared with the 
duties he is called upon to resume! With his heart yet 
lacerated with grief, he appears again before an audi« 
ence, where his presence was hailed as the inspirer of 
laughter. The welcome recognition with which he is 
received, must waken afresh the poignant feelings of his 
bosom ; and yet he must constrain those feelings to as- 
sume a character to which his heart is foreign, 

Many of those who are engaged in theatrical life are 
induced to bring up their children to the same profession, 
partly from inability to make any other provision for 
them, partly from a mecenary motive. At the tenderest 
age they are qualified for this object. We have most of 
us witnessed (and I shame to think it) with delight, the 
exertions of little creatures, scarcely six years old, as 
dancers. In the rapture excited by the display of pre- 
cocious talent, we too often lose sight of the impro- 
priety of such exhibitions. We forget how lamentable 
it is that infancy should be deprived of its rest and its 
innocent enjoyments for such a purpose ;—that, at an 
hour when it ought to be enjoying its repose, it should 
be exposed to illness and personal peril for the mere 
delight of a passing moment. What can we think of the 
feelings of a parent who can thus hazard the health and 
happiness of his child ! Sometimes these infant perform- 
ers are required to ascend in cars or descend in clouds. 
Tothe eye of the audience such a spectacle has a captiva- 
ting appearance, surrounded as it is with gorgeous pa- 
raphernalia and decked in glittering robes ; but let a 
father for a moment transport himself to such a stage as 
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that of Covent Garden theatre, and survey the immense 
height from the ground to what is termed the flys ; let 
him carry the reflection further, and fancy he sees a ten- 
der infant suspended in a lightly constructed car by 
pulleys and ropes made as thin as possible (consistent 
with the weight they are to sustain) in order that they 
escape the perception of the audience, and let him ima- 
gine that it is his own child thus perilously situated, 
what must be his feelings ! 

Much has been said of the moral or rather the immo- 
ral character of actors. Some outrageously virtuous 
persons deny them the possession of a single good 
quality. This is an ultra-illiberality [am not disposed 
to imitate. It is certain, however, that there is a pre- 
dominant feeling to regard them rather as administerers 
to our pleasures, than as connected to society by those 
ties which operate upon the mass of individuals. There 
is a disposition to court the society of a comedian, ra- 
ther from the amusement he is expected to afford than 
for the exchange of those level courtesies of friendship, 
in which all men feel themselves equal. This is surely 
ungenerous, and, I think, very unjust. That a life of 
constant excitement like theirs, so opposite to the set- 
tled regularity of ordinary professions, should beget an 
indifference to the staid maxims of prudence, is not sur- 
prising ; but that it should necessarily generate a cor- 
ruptness of heart, I am by no means inclined to admit. 
The fact is, there is a disposition in human nature to 
judge uncharitably of the actions and motives of others, 
without making allowances for the circumstances in 
which they are placed, or opposing the virtues of the 
individual to his vices. If an actor be extravagant, it 
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cannot be denied that he has a thousand temptations to 
which the mass of mankind is not exposed; and that 
though he be extravagant, he is rarely ungenerous or 
selfish. That many have proved themselves capable of 
fulfilling with credit the parental and conjugal duties, 
and that they are as susceptible of the nicer feelings of 
the human heart as any other class of persons, there are 
too many honourable instances within my own know- 
ledge for me to doubt for a moment. 





TALLY HO! 


Upon my return, my servant informed me that a lady 
and gentleman had called upon me, who said they came 
from England, and requested to see me at their hotel, 
I called the next morning and saw the gentleman, who 
said his name was Botterelli, that he was the Italian 
poet of the King’s theatre in the Haymarket, and that 
his wife was an English woman, and a principal singer 
at Vauxhall, Ranelagh, the Pantheon, &c. Her object 
in visiting Vienna was to give a concert, to be heard by 
the emperor; and if she gave that satisfaction, which 
she had no doubt she would, to accept of an engage- 
ment at the Royal theatre ; and, he added, that she had 
letters for the first nobility in Vienna. 

The lady came into the room; she was a very fine 
woman, and seemed sinking under the conscious load of 
her own attractions. She really had powerful letters of 
recommendation. Prince Charles Lichtenstein granted 
her his protection ; and there was such interest made 
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for her, that the emperor himself signified his royal in- 
tention of honouring her concert with his presence. 
Every thing was done for her: the orchestra and sing- 
ers were engaged; the concert began to a crowded 
house,—but I must premise, we had no rehearsal. 

At the end of the first act, the beauteous syren, led 
into the orchestra by her caro sposo, placed herself 
just under the emperor’s box, the orchestra being on the 
stage. She requested me to accompany her song on the 
piano-forte—I of course consented. Her air and man- 
ner spoke ‘dignity and love.’’ The audience sat in 
mute and breathless expectation. The doubt was whe- 
ther she would melt into their ears in a fine cantabile, 
or burst upon them with a brilliant bravura. I struck 
the chords of the symphony—silence reigned—when, to 
the dismay and astonishment of the brilliant audience, 
she bawled out, without feeling or remorse, voice or 
time, or indeed one note in tune, the hunting song of 
** Tally ho !”’ in all its pure originality. 


ANECDOTE OF FISCHER. 


Fiscner, the great oboe player, was a man of singu- 
lar disposition and great professional pride ; being very 
much pressed by a nobleman to sup with him after the 
opera, he declined the invitation, saying, that he was 
usually very much fatigued, and made it a rule never to 
go out after the evening’s performance. The noble lord 
would, however, take no denial, and assured Fischer 
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that he did not ask him professionally, but merely for 
the gratification of his society and conversation. Thus 
urged and encouraged, he went: he had not, however, 
been many minutes in the house of the consistent noble- 
man, before his lordship approached him and said, ‘I 
hope, Mr. Fischer, you have brought your oboe in your 
pocket.”’—‘‘ No, my.lord,”’’ said Fischer, ‘‘ my oboe 
never sups.”” He turned on his heel and instantly left 
the house, and no persuasion could ever induce him to 
return to it. 


ANECDOTE OF GABRIELLI. 


GABRIELLI was the idol of the Palermatins ; nothwith- 
standing, one evening, on which a new opera was to 
have been performed, as they were going to begin, the 
house being crowded and the viceroy and court present, 
she sent word she had a head-ache, and could not per- 
form. Every endeavour of the manager and his friends 
to induce her to fulfil her duty only rendered her the 
more obstinate ; and even the threat of a dungeon, from 
the viceroy, had no effect. At length, after exhausting 
every other method to restore her to reason, a guard 
seized and conducted her to prison. She told the cap- 
tain of the guard, with the greatest sang froid, ‘‘ Your 
viceroy may make me cry, but he shall not make me 
siug.’’ After remaining two days in confinement, she 
was released. But while in prison, she feasted the pri- 
soners sumptuously, and on her departure, distributed a 
large sum amongst the poorer class of them. It was 
said, she never would have returned to the theatre had 
she not entertained a penchant for the manager. 











PERFORMANCES OF THE PRESENT DAY. 


Tue English Opera House has this season eclipsed the 
Haymarket, and been honoured by more extensive 
patronage than we ever remember. Their pieces have 
been almost universally successful, and their company 
powerful, judiciously chosen, and effectively employed ; 
whilst the acting of Mr. Cooper, in that indifferent 
comedy of a Bold Stroke for a Wife, and the careless- 
ness and want of finish about the style of some of the 
other members of the Haymarket theatre, has consider- 
ably reduced the number of patrons to that establish- 
ment. 

Hytue.—We noticed, some weeks since, the exertions 
of Mr. H. Beverly, who was then in treaty for Drury- 
lane. Ina trip to “‘ doa bit of pickle,’’ lately, we re- 
newed our acquaintance with him at Hythe, where we 
found a very effective company, of which Mr. B. is act- 
ing manager. We have no hesitation in saying that he 
is the best low comedian out of London, and once in the 
metropolis, we think it would be in his own power to be 
the best low comedian init. Miss Smith, Miss Wrighton, 
and Miss Fitzherbert are actresses of no ordinary cast, 
and we regret the want of space to do justice to the ta- 
lents of the company in general. Hythe is rescuing 
itself from the old imputation of dulness. A very re- 
spectable library, kept by a Mr. Tiffen, (whose urbanity 
and gentlemanly conduct we gratefully acknowledge, ) 
renders it more intellectual than some small towns that 
we could name in the county of Kent. 
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MEMOIR 


OF 


MADAME PASTA, 


Of the Italian Opera House. 


She is beautiful, 
~ * * 


Of a right age, 
* * *« * 


In the fresh prime of youth, and bloom of womanhood. 


Honey-Moon. 


ENG.1sH actresses, or we should rather say actressés in 
England, arrive at a certain elevation in their profes- 
sion, without that difficulty, privation, and’ suffering, 
that the other sex undergo ; the feeling of compassion 
towards a timid and lovely aspirant is carried to an ex- 
traordinary pitch in our theatres.’ We admire the ge- 
nerous soul that dictates this course, but we lament the 
consequences that accrue from its adoption. Our actors 
seldom venture on the metropolitan boards until they 
have provincialized for years, and discovered in what line 
of acting their claim to public attention lays, Not so 
our actresses, who are generally composed of young 
New Series.—Vot. I1.—No. 23. G 
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ladies of a tolerable education, and with some theatri- 
cal friends, and many theatrical notions. A little érill- 
ing goes on at home, and then Miss is introduced to one 
of the great men at Drury or Covent Garden; at re- 
hearsal she is praised until the poor creature believes 
herself a second Siddons. The night for her appearance 
is fixed, and she enters the theatre attended by seven 
friends at least behind the scenes, and about seventy 
scattered over the house before the curtain. A raptur- 
ous reception is a matter of course, and so far all is 
very proper, except the beforenamed seven behind the 
scenes ; but it is the bolstering the aspirant through 
the character that we complain of. Presuming the se- 
venty persons inthe audience part of the house, each in- 
terest three persons near them, in favour of the aspi- 
rant, by an appeal to their gallantry, and an assurance 
that she has extraordinary powers, but that fear ob- 
scures them ; these very persons, so interested, become 
themselves agents for the debutant, and thus the whole 
house determine to support the new comer. If the press 
is favourable, ‘‘the work goes bravely on;’’ the mana- 
ger gets a novice for three years, at about ten pounds 
per week, and the public have to sit and see a young 
lady mincing through a character, whilst accomplished 
actresses are shelved. 

It is positively asserted by Madame Pasta’s biogra- 
phers that she made her first appearance on any stage at 
the Italian Opera House, London. We cannot pass over 
this circumstance in silence: either the French and 
Italians take the English for the most weak people in 
the world, or they themselves possess a stock of effron- 
tery and assurance wholly incompatible with the Eng- 
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lish character. Our first rate actors and actresses never 
appear abroad but they betray the most intense anxiety 
lest their powers, or rather their style, might not prove 
agreeable to their auditors. The idea of a failure 
never for one moment appears to enter the pericra- 
nium of the monsieurs and mademoiselles, the signor and 
signoras ; it is enough that they shew themselves to se- 
cure the admiration of all beholders. It should seem that 
it is not now necessary for them to state that she came 
from the Grand Opera, it is sufficient that the article is 
foreign, and it is sure to fetch a price in the British 
market. ‘The stage is not what it was,—actors are 
not what they used to be—I remember when—’’ yes, 
and we remember when people went to the play to see 
a tragedy, comedy, opera, or farce ; not to see an indi- 
vidual,—not to see Mr. Kean make his first appearance 
after he had paid damages for debauching a citizen’s 
wife,—not to look at a woman who owed her attraction 
to notoriety, who was living at such a rate that the in- 
come she receives from the theatre will barely find her 
in gloves, and who acted more to those among the au- 
ditors, who could and would be likely to contribute to 
her extravagance, and assist her in a continuance of 
her profligate life, than with a view to the due personi- 
fication of the character allotted her. The stage has 
become a vehicle for the gratification of sensuality : 
managers do not endeavour to secure an effective com- 
pany ; all they want is a celebrated individual ; how 
that celebrity is attained appears no object—formerly 
genius and talent were the points of attraction; now 
notorious profligacy and the most unblushing effrontery 
are the grand essentials. 
G2 
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We were led into these observations, the first of 
which alone apply to the subject of this memoir, from 
the interest we feel in the welfare of the drama ; and 
we shall now proceed with our work. Mapame Pasta 
was born at Milan, in 1799. Of her early history we 
have such conflicting accounts, that we shall abstain 
from any notice of her until she appeared on the stage 
at the Italian Opera House, in the year 1817, where the 
young lady performed a whole season, and then deemed 
it necessary to commence the study of the profession 
of which she had become a member without the tedium 
of any preparatory initiation. With this intention she 
returned to her native country ; and after some time em- 
ployed in the study of music, and having heard some of 
the first musical professors, Madame Pasta repaired to 
Paris, and in the year 1822 made a considerable impres- 
sion on the Parisians. Only a short time after Madame 
Pasta’s appearance in the French capital, she received 
an offer to visit London from a nobleman connected 
with the Italian Opera House, which was accepted, and 
our heroine appeared, in the month of March, 1824, once 
more before a London audience. We insert the follow- 
ing admirable article, which will convey to our readers 
a description of Madame Pasta and Madame Mars’ 
requisites for the histrionic art, and the former lady’s 
style of exercising that art. 

‘“‘T liked Madame Mars exceedingly well till T saw 
Madame Pasta, whom I \iked much better. The reason is, 
the one is the perfection of French, the other of natural 
acting. Madame Pasta is Italian, and she might be 
English. Madame Mars belongs emphatically to her 
country ; the scene of her triumphs is Paris. She plays 
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naturally too, but it is French nature. Let me ex- 
plain; she has, it is true, none of the vices of the 
French theatre,—its extravagance, its flutter, its gri- 
mace, and affectation ; but her merit in these respects is, 
as it were, negative, and she seems to put an artificial 
restraint upon herself. There is still a pettiness, an at- 
tention to minutiz, an etiquette, a mannerism about her 
acting. She does not give an entire loose to her feel- 
ings, or trust to the unpremeditated and habitual impulse 
of her situation. She has greater elegance, perhaps, and 
precision of style than Madame Pasta, but not half her 
boldness or grace. In short, every thing she does is 
voluntary, instead of beiug spontaneous. It seems as if 
she might be acting from marginal directions to her 
part. When not speaking, she stands for the most part 
quite still. When she speaks, she extends first one 
hand, and then the other, in a way that you can fancy 
she does so every time, or in which a machine might be 
elaborately constructed to develope different successive 
movements. When she enters, she advances in a straight 
line from the other end to the middle of the stage, with 
the light unvarying trip of her countrywomen, and then 
stops short, as if under the drill of a flugelman. When 
she speaks, she articulates with perfect clearness and 
propriety ; but it is the facility ef a singer executing a 
difficult passage. The ease is that of habit, not of na- 
ture. Whatever she does is right in the intention, and 
she takes care not to carry it too far ; but she appears 
to say beforehand, ‘ This I will do, T must not do that.’ 
Her acting is an inimitable study, or consummate re- 
hearsal of the part as a preparatory performance. She 
hardly yet appears to have assumed the character ; 
something more is wanting, and that something you find 
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in Madame Pasta. If Madame Mars has to smile, a 
slight and evanescent expression of pleasure passes 
across the surface of her face, twinkles in her eyelids, 
dimples in her chin, compresses her lips, and plays on 
each feature: when Madame Pasta smiles, a beam of 
joy seems to have struck upon her heart, and to irradiate 
her countenance. Her whole face is bathed and melted 
in expression, instead of its glancing from particular 
points. When she speaks, it is music; when she 
moves, it is without thinking whether she is graceful or 
not. When she weeps, it is a fountain of tears ; not a 
few trickling drops, that glitter and vanish the instant 
after. The French themselves admire Madame Pasta’s 
acting, (who indeed can help it?) but they go away 
thinking how much one of her simple movements would 
be improved by their extravagant gestieulatiuns, 
and that her noble, natural expression would be the bet- 
ter for having twenty airs of mincing affectation added 
toit. In her Nina there is a listless vacancy, an awk- 
ward grace, a want of bienseance, that is like a child or 
a changling, and that no French actress would venture 
upon for a moment, lest she should be suspected of a 
want of esprit or of bon mien. 

‘A French actress always plays before the court ; she 
is always in the presence of an audience, with whom she 
settles her personal pretensions by a significant hint or 
side-glance, and then as much nature and simplicity as 
you please. Poor Madame Pasta thinks no more of the 
audience than Nina herself would, if she could be ob- 
served by stealth ; or than the fawn that wounded comes 
to drink ; or the flower that droops in the sun, or wags 
its sweet head inthe gale. She gives herself entirely 
up to the impression of the part, loses her power over 
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herself, is led away by her feelings, either to an expres- 
sion of stupor or of artless joy, burrows beauty from 
deformity, charms unconsciously, and is transformed 
into the very being she represents. She does not act the 
character,—she is it, looks it, breathes it. She does not 
study for an effect, but strives to possess herself of the 
feeling which should dictate what she is to do, and 
give birth to the proper degree of grace, dignity, ease, 
or force. She makes no point all the way through, but 
her whole style and manner is in perfect keeping, as if 
she were really a lovesick, care-crazed maiden 3 occu- 
pied with one deep sorrow, and who had no other idea 
or interest in the world. This alone is true nature and 
true art. The rest is sophistical ; and French art is not 
free from the imputation,—it never places an implieit 
faith in nature, but always mixes up a certain portion 
of art; that is, of consciousness and affectation with 
it. 

** Some one was observing of Madame Pasta’s acting, 
that its chief merit consisted in its being natural. .To 
which it was replied, ‘‘ Not so, for that then was an 
ugly and a handsome nature !’’ There is an old proverb, 
that ‘* Home is home, be it never so homely,’’ and so it 
may be said of nature ; that whether ugly or handsome, it 
is nature still. Besides beauty, there is truth, which is al- 
ways one principal thing ; it dowbles the effect of beauty, 
which is mere affectation without it, and even reconciles 
us to deformity. Nature, the truth of nature in imita- 
tion, denotes a given object, a ‘‘ foregone conclusion,’” 
in reality, to which the artist is to conform in his copy. 
In nature real objects exist, real causes act, which are 
only supposed to act in art ; and it is in the subordina- 
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tion of the arbitrary and superficial combinations of fancy 
to the more stable and powerful law of reality that the 
perfection of art consists. A painter may arrange fine co- 
lours on his palette ; but if he merely does this, he does 
nothing. It is accidental or arbitrary. The difficulty and 
the charm of the combination begins with the truth of im- 
itation ; that is, with the resemblance to a given object in 
nature ; or, in other words, with the strength, truth, and 
delicacy of our impressions, whieh is verified by a re- 
ference to a known and independent class of objects as 
the test. Art is so far the developement or the commu- 
nication of knowledge ; but there can be no knowledge 
unless it be of some given or standard object, which ex- 
ists independently of the representation, and bends the 
will to an obedience to it. ‘The strokes of the pencil are 
what the artist pleases ; are mere blunders and caprice 
without meaning, unless they point to nature. Then 
they are right or wrong, true or false, as they follow in 
her steps and copy her style. Art must anchor in na- 
ture, or it is the sport of every breath of folly. Natural 
objects convey given or intelligible ideas, which art 
embodies and represents ; or it represents nothing, is a 
mere chimera or bubble. And further ; natural objects 
or events cause certain feelings, in expressing which 
art manifests its power, and genius its prerogative. The 
capacity of expressing these movements of passion is in 
proportion to the power with which they are felt; and 
this is the same as sympathy with the human mind 
placed in actual situations, and influenced by the real 
causes that are supposed to act. Genius is the power 
which equalizes or identifies the imagination with the 
reality or with nature. Certain events happening to us 
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naturally produce joy, others sorrow ; and these feel- 
ings, if excessive, lead to other consequences, such as 
stupor or. ecstacy, and express themselves by certain 
signs in the countenance, or voice, or gestures ; and we 
admire and applaud an actress accordingly, who gives 
these tones and gestures as they would follow in the or- 
der of nature, because we then know that her mind has 
been affected in like manner, that she enters deeply into 
the resources of nature, and understands the riches of 
the human heart; for nothing else can impel and stir 
her up to the imitation of the truth. The way in which 
real causes act upon the feelings is not arbitrary, is not 
fanciful ; it is as true as it-is powerful and unforeseen ; 
the effects can only be similar when the exciting causes 
have a correspondence with each other ; and there is no- 
thing like feeling but feeling. The sense of joy can only 
produce the smile of joy; and in proportion to the 
sweetness, the unconsciousness and the expression of the 
last, we may be sure is the fullness and sincerity of the 
heart from which it proceeds. The elements of joy at 
least are there, in their integrity and perfection. The 
death or absence of a beloved object is nothing as a 
word, as a mere passing thought, till it comes to be 
dwelt upon, and we begin to feel the revulsion, the long 
dreary separation, the stunning sense of the blow to 
our happiness, as we should in reality. The power of 
giving this sad bewildering effect of sorrow on the stage 
is derived from the power of sympathizing with what 
we should feel in reality ; that is, a great dramatic ge- 
nius is one that approximates the effects of words or of 
supposed situations in the mind most near to the deep 
and vivid effects of real and inevitable ones: joy pro- 
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duces tears ; the violence of passion turns to childish 
weakness ; but this could not be forseen by study, nor 
taught by rules, nor mimicked by observation. Natural 
acting is therefore fine because it implies and calls forth 
the finest and best feelings that the supposed characters 
and circumstances can possibly give birth to,—it reaches 
the height ofthe subject. The conceiving or entering 
into a part in this sense is every thing; the acting fol- 
lows easily or of course. But art without nature is a 
nickname, a word without meaning, a conclusion with 

out any premises to go upon. 

‘« The beauty of Madame Pasta’s acting in Nina, then, 
proceeds upon this principle. It is not what she does 
at any particular juncture, but she seems to be the cha- 
racter, and to be incapable of divesting herself of it. 
This is true acting ; any thing else is playing tricks, 
may be clever and ingenious, is French opera dancing, 
recitation, heroics, or hysterics ; but it is not true na- 
ture, or true art.”’ 

Madame Pasta’s voice is a mezza soprano ; her tones 
are rich and sweet, her intonation is excellent ; in per- 
son she is somewhat below the middle size, exquisitely 
proportioned, of a dark complexion, ber features regu- 
lar and most expressive. 
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HISTRIONIC ANECDOTES, REMARKS, 


Se. &ee 


—~—. 


ON ACTORS. 


(Concluded from page 105.) 


Ir has been denied, that women can maintain their 
virtue on the stage with the same facility as in common 
life, while the very profession of an actress has been re- 
probated as inimical to every chaste and delicate feel- 
ing. Rousseau, who appears to have entertained a very 
indifferent opinion of players, is very severe on this 
head. ‘* How is it possible (he asks) for a profession, 
whose only object is to appear in public, and what is 
worse, to appear for money, to be suitable to virtuous 
women, and to be compatible with modesty and good 
manners? Shali a prudent female, who makes use of a 
thousand precautions to secure her virtue, find it diffi- 
cult after all to preserve her innocence, when she is ex- 
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posed to the least danger; and yet shall these women, 
who have no other education than what they learn from 
lessons of coquetry and amours, who are constantly so- 
licited by amorous young fellows, amidst the seductive 
sounds of love and pleasure,—shall these women, I say, 
at their age and their disposition, be able to resist the 
seductive objects that surround them, the alluring dis- 
course addressed to them, the opportunities and impor- 
tunities continually presenting themselves ; and, above 
all, that gold to which their hearts are already devoted ; 
in a word, can we call that an honest profession which 
makes a prodigy of a modest woman, and induces every 
one to despise those who exercise it?’’ There may be 
some justice in this charge, but its application is by no 
means general. Abstractedly considered, there appears 
indeed great foundation for it. The female who can so 
far degrade the dignity of her sex, as to assume any cha- 
racter it may be her lot to personate, virtuous or 
vicious, who can stoop to utter the language of vice, 
who can bedaub her cheeks with paint, and expose her 
person to the gaze of a multitude ; who can let herself 
out for public exhibition, and be embraced, kissed, and 
subjected to the various indignities to which her ealling 
incessantly exposes her, has apparently, at least, parted 
from that delicacy which constitutes one of the chief at- 
tractions of her sex. But it by no means follows that 
depravity of mind is a necessary consequence. That 
sensitive timidity, which we admire in the females of 
private life, may indeed have given place to a firmer 
confidence of manner, but purity of heart and intention 
are yet likely to remain unsullied. The very reflection, 
that those endearments which occur on the stage are 
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witnessed by a multitude of spectators, must destroy the 
tendresse supposed to be felt by the individuals ; and 
the conviction that, after all, it is a mere matter of busi- 
ness, must go far to prevent both the heart and the pas- 
sions from feeling an undue interest. Be this as it may, 
I am only anxious to contend against a general princi- 
ple. While it is admitted that some situations in life 
are more pregnant with temptations than others, it 
should not be forgotten, that the least exposed have 
furnished examples of a dereliction from virtue; and 
that while the strongest ties of religion, purity and 
good example, have failed to restrain some minds, there 
have been others who have sustained the trial, exposed 
to every assault, and maintained the battle against the 
passions with firmness and constancy. It is not our pre- 
sent purpose to inquire how far constitutional strength 
or weakness may have contributed to these results, but 
few will deny that great allowances should be made to 
persons thus situated ; and that if they acquit themselves 
with propriety, they have a more than ordinary claim 
on our respect. Even Rousseau, with all his prejudices, 
was willing to admit, that a comedian of modest and 
moral behaviour was doubly respectable, as he shewed 
that the love of virtue prevailed over his other passions, 
and even the influence of his profession. 

But leaving the discussion of the character of actors, 
whose example can be of little importance, the most 
serious consideration is the influence of the stage on the 
morals and manners of society. That it has an influ- 
ence cannot be doubted ; and that this influence may be 
advantageously extended, is no less evident. But, on 
the other hand, it is equally certain, that it arises from 
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a re-acting, not an originating principle. The stage 
does not form the taste, or direct the sentiments of so- 
ciety ; but, on the contrary, receives its tone from pre- 
valent habits and feelings, which being made to undergo 
a partial transmutation, are reflected back to the source 
from whence they were acquired. The general princi- 
ples of human nature are always and everywhere the 
same ; but the drama cannot constantly exhibit abstract 
delineations. These must be varied by presenting those 
modifications of man, which, though they are partial 
and temporary, and do not affect his permanent charac- 
ter, are so far of consequence, as they assume an indi- 
vidual importance, and, in a certain degree, the appear- 
ance of novelty. Those lighter foibles, too, which are 
peculiar to the existing age, are fair scope for the dra 
matist, as they have a more immediate though less du- 
rable interest, and thus, though the stage may possess 
a powerful influence, yet in no case does it derive this 
influence from itself. The demoralizing principle, there- 
fore, which has been attributed to the drama, is an un- 
fair assumption. The stage is always the mirror of 
living manners. Its existence depends on the fidelity 
of the reflection. In a corrupt community, dramatic ex- 
hibitions will be corrupt; a virtuous one will gather 
lessons of morality from the lips of its actors. What 
chance of success could those players hope for, who, in 
a well-regulated state of society, should attempt to turn 
the tide of virtuous feeling into the channel of vice and 
licentiousness ?_ The sense of rectitude implied by the 
general acquiescence in the rules of propriety and de- 
corum, to say nothing of magisterial influence, would 
infallibly crush such an attempt, and heap ruin on its 
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projectors. For the same reason, the dissolute manners 
of the reign of Charles the Second were the cause of the 
dramatic licentiousness of that period. The daring pro- 
fligacy of Farquhar’s comedies would not hare existed, 
but for the countenance it was certain of finding in the 
depraved taste of the audience. Who would venture to 
preach morality on the stage, when the very semblance 
of it was scouted from society, or at least from that so- 
ciety whose support was of the most importance to those 
who lived by the drama? It is ridiculous to talk of the 
demoralizing influence of the stage, when it receives its 
very ‘‘ form and pressure’? from existing manners, and 
is the mere servant of public taste and opinion. 

At the present period, whatever justice there may be 
in the charge of dullness and a dearth of genius, the 
moral character of the stage never stood higher ; and it 
is certain, that while there is a corresponding feeling 
on the part of the public, it may be made subservient to 
the best purposes of virtue. I will even go So far as to 
assert, that just and elevated sentiments have a more 
powerful influence, when assuming a dramatic form, 
than when delivered from the pulpit. We are rarely 
moved to tears by the most impressive sermon, while 
nothing is more common than such an effect being pro- 
duced by theatrical representation. When Garrick was 
asked by a divine, how it happened that the spectators 
of a play could be brought to weep for imaginary woes, 
while they were insensible to the most awful realities 
of religion,—** You (said he) deliver a truth as if it 
were a fiction; we deliver a fiction as if it were a 
truth.’ I maintain, that whatever tends to awaken no- 
ble and virtuous feelings, deserves national support, 
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(exclusive of one powerful consideration, the necessity 
of the legislature sanctioning the amusements of the peo- 
ple ;) and that the stage, under proper restrictions, is as 
likely to promote this object, as any other means which 
the skill of the politician or the philanthropist has yet 
discovered. 





MADAME GEORGE AND THE EMPEROR 
NAPOLEON, 


Bonaparte, who was full as arbitrary in his private 
transactions as in all matters that related to his political 
and military power, a short time before he left his ea- 
pital, to engage in the campaign against Prussia, sent 
an order to Madame George, the celebrated actress, 
commanding her to be in his bed-chamber at a certain 
hour. The lady, whatever might have been her par- 
tiality to another, or her repugnance to Bonaparte, did 
not dare to hesitate, and was in the apartment before 
his arrival. It seems that he was subject to epileptic 
fits, and hé was seized with one the moment he entered 
the room. The lady, in the utmost apprehension that if 
any fatal event should ensue, she might be accused of 
having been employed to assassinate the emperor, im- 
mediately pulled the bell with great violence ; but there 
was an alarm bell, as well as a private one, in the room, 
and she unluckily pulled the former. In consequence of 
this unfortunate mistake, every body in the palace 
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was roused, and centinels and all rushed into the apart- 
ment. Among the rest, the empress caught the alarm, 
and came to assist her imperial lord. Shortly after all 
this bustle the emperor recovered, and burst into the 
greatest fury, when he beheld so many persons before 
him. As soon as he could extract an explanation from 
the terrified group, he flew at Madame George, and 
kicked her round the room, from which she escaped as 
hastily as she could, with many severe bruises. The 
next morning, Bonaparte, sensible of the violence of his 
conduct, sent a tender message to the unfortunate hero- 
ine, accompanied with a magnificent present. She was 
since favoured with a similar invitation, but she pleaded 
severe illness ; and the enterprise against Prussia hav- 
ing, in the mean time, engaged Bonaparte’s attention, 
she had, to the time of his last departure from Paris, 
been exempted from his gentle gallantry. 


PARISIAN INSOLENCE. 


Tue Jtalian opera had for a length of time been dis- 
continued at Vienna, and a first rate French company of 
comedians substituted. The emperor and his court were 
at Schoenbrunn, and the French company were perform- 
ing there ; apartments in the palace had been appointed 
for them, and a plentiful table allotted for their exclu- 
sive use. One day, while they were drinking their 
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wine, and abusing it, the emperor passed by the salle a 
manger, Which opened into the royal gardens. One of 
the gentlemen, with the innate modesty so peculiarly 
belonging to his nation and profession, jumped up from 
table, with a glass of wine in his hand, followed his 
majesty, and said, ‘‘ Sire, I have brought your majesty 
some of the trash which is given us by your purveyor, 
by way of wine ; we are all disgusted at his treatment, 
and beg to request your majesty to order something 
better, for it is absolutely impossible for us to drink it: 
he says it is Burgundy—do taste it, sire, I am sure you 
will not say it is.” 

The king, with great composure, tasted the wine; “I 
think it excellent, 
good enough for me, though, perhaps, not sufficiently 


*” said his majesty, “at least, quite 
high-flavoured for you and your companions ; in France 
I dare say you will get much better.’” He then turned 
on his heel, and sending immediately for the grand 
chamberlain, ordered the whole corps dramatique to be 
discharged, and expelled Vienna forthwith. They re- 
pented their folly, but his majesty would never hear 
more of them, and their audacity caused the introduc- 
tion of an Italian opera at Vienna. 
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MEMOIR 


OF 


CHARLES INCLEDON, 


Late of Covent Garden Theatre. 





No more of waves and wind the sport. 
Dispin. 
And then he’d sing so blithe and jolly ; 
Ah, many’s the time and oft ! 
But mirth is turned to melancholy, 
For now he’s gone aloft. 
DiBDIN. 


THosE who are gifted with vocal powers are most like- 
ly to succeed in the theatrical profession; the man who 
possesses a good voice is universally sought after by 
the sons of pleasure : and, at the period when INcLEDON 
first appeared, scientific singing was not so common, 
nor was it deemed so necessary, as it is at present. That 
New Series.—Vor, I1.—No. 24. H 
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we have most wonderfully improved in the operatic de- 
partment of our theatres is certain. Formerly, all we 
wanted were singers with good voices ; now they must 
possess considerable musical knowledge: but even 
now, as then, we never expect to find an actor in the 
person of a vocal performer. Thus our hero wanted 
little beyond what nature had done for him to be placed 
at the head of his profession. Nothing that could or 
can be accomplished in the precincts of a theatre ; no- 
thing that tragedians or comedians, aided by all the ar- 
tizans of Europe could effect, could compete for one 
moment, or could charm so much as an opera, supported 
by good acting and good singing. Is it impossible to 
reach perfection in this branch of the drama? We can- 
not look on Sapio’s intellectual countenance without 
regretting that he does not endeavour to improve him- 
selfasan actor. As to Braham and Sinclair, they are 
incorrigible. 

To those who are commencing their theatrical career 
we recommend attention to this grand object ; why is it 
that almost all our vocal ladies have been so eminently 
successful, because, that in a great measure, they com- 
bine good acting with their musical acquirements. But, 
to the point in question,—Charles Incledon’s father was 
an apothecary residing in Cornwall, where Master 
Charles was born. At an early age (says one of his 
biographers) he was put apprentice to Mr. Jackson, of 
Exeter; but the historian does not set forth what 
trade or profession the said Mr. Jackson followed ; nor 
does it appear how long Mr. Incledon remained under 
the controul of Mr. J. but that he went to sea, and was 
** tossed on the billow’’ for about two years: in the 
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course of which it happened that, to beguile the weary 
hours, his vocal talents were called into requisition ; 
and his songs were so much approved of by his mess- 
mates, that he resolved to try his fortune as a vocalist 
as soon as he landed on his native soil. To aid this, 
his darling object, he obtained recommendations from 
Lord Mulgrave and Admiral Pigot to the late Mr. Col- 
man ; but it seems his lordship and the admiral were 
sorry advocates in this case ; for Colman paid no atten- 
tion to our hero’s application, and he, in consequence, 
made his wishes known to the manager of the South- 
ampton theatre, where he made his first congée to an 
audierce in the character of Alphonso, in the Castle of 
Andalusia ; and ina very little time he began to create an 
interest in the town, where he remained for upwards of 
twelve months, and then accepted an invitation from 
Rauzini to become his pupil; and by that gentleman 
was introduced to a consideration in the profession that 
otherwise he might have laboured for years to have ob- 
tained, and perhaps never ultimately succeeded to. 

We next hear of him at Vauxhall, and from thence at 
Covent Garden Theatre. The part selected for his first 
appearance at Covent Garden, was, in 1790, as Dermot, 
in the Poor Soldier. His performance was consid- 
ered as a decided hit, and a permanent engagement was 
entered into. In the year 1798 we find him feeling his 
consequence with the public, and engaged in various 
broils with the managers; but these ended, as such 
matters usually do, by ‘the weakest going to the 
wall.”’ 

Incledon paid a visit to Dublin in 1808, and on his 
return the vessel was wrecked in passing the bar, and 

H 2 
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several of the passengers were lost. Incledon saved him- 
self by climbing to the round top, with his wife lashed to 
him, in which condition he remained for many hours, 
and was at length delivered by some fishermen, who 
saw their perilous situation from the shore. 

After his return to Dublin, he again advertised his 
performance ; and, taking advantage of his recent escape, 
he announced the “ Storm,’’ which attracted crowded 
audiences, which he used to say, ‘‘ paid him well for 
doing the duty of the top.”’ 

Mr. Incledon became the attendant of the Anacreontic 
Society, the beef-steak club, and other places of that 
day ; whose members are now laid low, and who may 
be fairly said to have died of living. Thus Charles 
Incledon got an immense connection. With Shield, too, 
for his sheet anchor, he had nothing to fear ; ever and 
anon some new ballad kept up his favouritism.—‘‘ Its 
a Pleasure that’s fit for a King,’’ ‘‘ Bright Chanticler,”’ 
**Tom Moody,” “ The Wealth of the Cottage,’’ and 
‘** Tom Starboard,’’ were amongst them. 

After a long period of service he quitted Covent 
Garden Theatre, and engaged for a while at the Surrey, 
where he and Mrs. Mountain played the hero and hero- 
ine of the Beggar’s Opera. 

Towards the latter part of his career he took sundry 
farewell benefits. One about the year 1818, at which all 
the first rate characters in the metropolis appeared, and 
for which occasion he had the Italian Opera house, and 
met with the most extraordinary patronage. It is suppos- 
ed he cleared upwards of £1500; yet we find, by the 
following bill, that he again thought proper to bid his li- 
beral patrons good bye, and by the last London farewell 
he cleared £300.— 
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THEATRE ROYAL, 


ENGLISH OPERA HOUSE, STRAND. 


Under the Authority of the most Noble the Lord 


Chamberlain. 





MR. INCLEDON, 


Whose recollections revert with Pride and Gratitude 
to the extensive and liberal Patronage with which he 
was honoured for so many years, most respectfully begs 
leave to announce, that circumstances have induced him 
once more to solicit the support of the Public to 


HIS BENEFIT, 
Which will take place at the above Theatre, on 
FRIDAY, APRIL 19, 1822, 


Being positively the last time of his ever appearing on 
the Stage ; 


On which occasion, Mr. ELLISTON has, with ready 
kindness, sanctioned Mr. Incledon’s acceptance of the 
aid of many of his Professional Brethren, belonging to 
the Theatre Royal, Drury Lane, who have willingly 
offered their friendly services. 
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The Performances will consist of 


THREE FAVORITE AND POPULAR 
PIECES, 


In which will be comprized the talents of 


Mr. Munpen, Mr. Hartey, Mr. Knicut, Mr. Oxperry, 
Mr. J. Smita, Mr. Gatrie, 
Miss Povey, Miss Cunsitrr, Mrs. Buanp, Madame 


Vestris, and Miss Ketty, 


In the course of the Evening, a Variety of Songs, Duets, 
Glees, &c. &c. 


By most of the Principal Singers now in town. 


Gay's admired old Ballad of 


““BLACK-EYED SUSAN,” and the Popular Duet of 
*“ ALL’S WELL,”’ with Mr. Broapuurst ; 


G. A. Srevens’s celebrated Description of 


“A STORM,”’ 


Dressed in the Character of a Shipwreck’d Seaman. 
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A few months before his death be again took leave 
of his friends. At the theatre where he first courted 
public patronage, he took another farewell benefit. 

A notice of his provincial farewell will be found in 
our last volume. (No. 4.) 

Of Mr. Incledon, as a singer, we have now to speak. 
He floarished in the days when singing was scarcely an 
art. This appears a singular assertion; but twenty 
years has wrought strange alteration in the musical 
world. Before that era no one thought of publishing 
an accompaniment te a song; but the singers sung and 
played in unison, or struck a few chords by the guidance 
of a figured bass, A tedious and perplexing method of 
writing accompaniments, which existed for many years 
with us. Improvement in one way is generally attended 
by deterioration in another: the figured basses certainly 
gave the pupil some insight into thorough bass ; whilst, 
in the present day, the performer plays what is written, 
and never pauses to inquire what itis. In those days 
all our first singers eame to the orchestra, or went to 
the chorus-master, to be taught their songs, and had 
them played on the spinette or violin till they had at 
tained them ; now, a vocalist is thought very lightly of 
who cannot sing his music at sight. The arrangement 
of harmonies at that period was different. Instead of 
any of the elaborate productions of Weber, the most 
common and certainly most pleasing arrangements were 
made. The second of a-duet consisted then entirely of 
sixths or thirds, and not, as is now the ease, of another 
melody, made to twine around and combine (often awk- 
wardly) with the first. A concerted piece, containing 
six distinct parts, would have been scouted as a thing 
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not to be dreamt of on the stage, where common-place 
glees, such as are now sung at the corner of every 
street by wandering vocalists, could only be attempted 
after several rehearsals. It was customary to let the 
singer make his own second in many cases ; and, from 
incorrectness of ear, and want of all knowledge, the 
most barbarous harmonies were thus produced. At 
the time when Jack Johnstone was the first singer of 
this country, it may be presumed that music must have 
been at a low ebb; he would sometimes alter whole 
passages by singing an octave higher in his falsetto, 
and frequently did this in duets. Of time he had not 
the most distant notion ; and if his shake was applauded, 
regardless of the passage, he would repeat it, as though 
it had been encored. It was very easy for Incledon to 
makg an impression at such a time; possessing the 
finest voice in England, an accurate ear, and being 
willing to attend to those who knew better than him- 
self, he opened in a part Johnstone had made his own ; 
(for Dermot’s first song was written for the Irishman’s 
falsetto ;) but, in this particular, Incledon was also sin- 
gularly gifted ; there was no annoying break either be- 
tween the two voices, which in Johnstone was a great 
drawback upon his power of pleasing. 

As long as simple music, and what we are inclined to 
call the music of England, was the fashion, Incledon 
remained the first favourite of the public ; but as the 
Italian school gained ground he lost it. Incledon was 
a singer by nature ; he wanted no practice, no running 
the scale in the morning to get up his voice; his voice 
was always up; wake him out of his sleep, and he sang 
immediately as clearly and as well as at any other period. 
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Whilst other vocalists were devoting half their day to 
practice, and torturing the gamut, our hero sucked his 
lozenges and hummed to himself. We do not believe 
he ever practised the scale for one hour at a time in 
his whole existence. 

It may, perhaps, give our readers a more definite idea 
of the state of Mr. Incledon’s musical perception, when 
we Say, that in the concerted piece in Paul and Virginia, 
where Paul enters and takes up the music at a half bar, 
our hero always had one of the orchestral performers 
behind to send him on at the proper period. 

When art is used to adorn nature, art receives our 
warmest praises ; when she would supersede that which 
she can but seldom really embellish, we detest her. 
Modern singing is all art; so much so, that many sing- 
ing-masters declare they would rather have bad than 
good voices to work upon ; and all mysicians declare in 
favour of slow ears. Cadenzas never reach the heart, 
which is or should be the grand aim of music. Look at 
the tremendous effects produced by Pasta, and see how 
they are produced—by following the precepts of the 
Italian school? no, by deserting them. The simple yet 
majestic manner in which she executes Di tanti palpiti 
is totally at variance with the fritter of Rosini, who is 
reported to have said, that he did not know his own air 
again. Now the factis, that this air the grand maestro 
stole from the gavotte of Vestris (minuet de la Ceeur) 
he altered the character of it to conceal the robbery. 
Madame Pasta, whether acquainted with the original or 
not, felt the truth of the air, and gave it in that distinct 
and marked style that has elicited so much approbation. 
In the higher walks of singing, that is, in the province 
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of feeling, Mr. Incledon stood preeminent. His Black- 
eyed Susan, his Storm, Will Watch, and Tom 
Moody, were exquisite specimens. Has any one ever 
forgotten his delivery of— 


** And here and there followed 
A poor straggling hound,’’"— 


his voice dropping away with the words, till you fairly 
saw the image of sorrow before your eyes. Does not 
his Lads of the Village vibrate still upon our ears. 

He could not execute the Pollaca like Braham, or 
Pray Goody like Sinclair; but he could do what nei- 
ther of these gentlemen can,—sing our old ballads with 
the most soul stirring effect—he was our national singer, 
we have none now. 

As an actor he was always vulgar, and seldom ani- 
mated; his Macheath and Hawthorn were his best as- 
sumptions ; but, in point of acting, he was far below 
Pearman in the first, and little better than Braham in 
the second. 

For compass, sweetness, and power of voice, we may 
never look upon his like again. He seldom, if ever, 
sang out of tune, so correct was his intonation. He was 
the greatest heart-singer, if we may be allowed the 
phrase, that we ever heard ; but he had a coarse mind, 
and he could only feel those songs which spoke of emo- 
tions common to every bosom, having no taste for poe- 
try. The melodies which Moore has rendered immor- 
tal by his verse did not attract his attention, and the 
few we have heard him attempt in private fell lifelessly 
from his lips. 

In his manners he was generally coarse and noisy, 
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but he could be the reverse. He was excessively fond 
of singing, and easily prevailed on to vocalize any 
where. 

He had been three times married, and has left several 
children. In his person he was stoutly made, of mid- 
dling stature, and of a very fair complexion. 

Of Incledon an immense number of anecdotes are in 
private circulation, some of which, such of our readers as 
knew Oxberry in private life, will remember his deliv- 
ering with great humour. Some of them, unfortunately, 
are not fit for the region of type, and all of them lose 
much of their effect, as bienseance renders it necessary 
to reduce the colouring. Incledon gloried in strong ex- 
pression, and spoke downright blasphemy as mere mat- 
ter of jest. 

The following letter from Incledon to Oxberry is too 
characteristic to be omitted :— 


**29, Norfolk-Street, Strand. 
“Dear Oxey, 

**T am one of those sort of men that never forget a 
kindness. You once performed for my benefit, and now 
I will be happy to return the compliment; therefore, 
on Monday next, I will perform in the Quaker, and sing 
the Death of the Smuggler, and Scots wha hae. But if 
Ising those two songs, it will be necessary that young 
Taylor should come down and play them. 1 think you 
had better come to town and ask him. I shall require 
the loan of a piano-forte for the boy to play on. 

** Yours, truly, 
** CHARLES INCLEDON. 


““P.S. I have done the deed at the Lyceum. Mind 
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I don’t stand coming home at night—there is such a 
place as Hounslow Heath.”’ 


(Direction,) 
*‘Mr. Oxberry, Theatre, Windsor.”’ 





(On the Cover.) 
“Dn your Esq.” 


Our hero afterwards went to America, where he 
realized a very considerable sum; but he said the 
Yankee Doodles knew nothing about singing; you 
might as well sing hymns to the devil, as geod music to 
them. This was not precisely his language, but our 
readers will not, perhaps, quarrel with our version of 
his expression. 

After his dramatic career, Mr. Incledon retired to 
Brighton. Here, though his powers had. entirely for- 
saken him, his wish to exhibit had not. He visited a 
musical society there ; and if not asked to sing four or 
five times, would volunteer as many songs. 

He died on the 4th of Febraary, 1826, at Worcester, 
and was buried in the cathedral of that city 
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HISTRIONIC ANECDOTES, REMARKS, 


&c. &e. 
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ADVERTISEMENT. 


At Lee and Woodward’s great theatrical tiled booth, 
near the turnpike, during the time of Tottenham-court 
fair, (which began on Tuesday, the 4th Instant, and will 
end on Monday, the 17th,) will be presented ‘‘ The 
Generous Freemason ; or the Constant Lady ; with the 
comical humours of Squire Noodle and his man Doodle. 
Squire Noodle, Mr. Woodward ; Clerimont, Mr. Cross ; 
Doodle, Mr. Vaughan; the rest of the characters from 
both the theatres : to which will be added, a new pan- 
tomimic entertainment, in grotesque characters, called, 
‘“* Harlequin Sorcerer ;’’ Harlequin, Mr. Woodward ; 
Columbine, Miss Robinson, being her first appearance 
on any stage. 

N. B. During the time of the fair, we shall begin at 
ten in the morning, and end at nine at night. 








PERFORMANCES OF THE PRESENT iDAY. 


COVENT GARDEN AND DRURY LANE. 


THERE are some Circumstances attending the opening 
of both theatres that demand notice,—the engagement 
of young Kean at one house, and the appearance of 
Wrench and secession of Jones at the other, The 
Times, generally stupid and always dogmatical, has 
said of Mr. W. that he at one time was scarcely endured 
even in inferior parts at Drury. Had the writer known 
any thing of his subject, he would have seen that these 
‘inferior parts’’ were the cause of the effect. Mr. 
Wrench is one of those actors who must lead or be no- 
thing. Of this School is Kean: fancy our tragedian 
playing Malcolm or Frank Rochdale, would he not be 
dull and uninteresting, if not absolutely absurd? We 
have,'in our memoir of Mr. Wrench, given our opinion 
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of his dramatic talent; and those opinions are by no 
means shaken by his elevation to the rank of light 
comedian at Covent Garden, or by his performance 
there. Mr. Wrench’s figure is deplorably bad, Jones’s 
is exquisitely proportioned. Wrench is an indistinct 
gabbler ; Jones is the most audible performer on the 
stage. Wrench never looks dressed, Jones always does. 
With regard to Rover, we rather prefer Wrench to 
Jones ; but we do not like either. Rover is just the 
sort of creature that every young man wishes to be— 
gay, but never boisterous—giddy, but not vicious. Tom 
Jones and O‘Keefe’s hero have most traits in common. 
Mr. Wrench’s every-day sort of style accords with 
this ; but there are points in the part wholly out of his 
reach. Abruptness is the basis of Mr. Wrench’s humour, 
and this is very well with the men, but it is terrible in 
the scenes with Lady Amaranth. Mr. Wrench is inca- 
pable of expressing any thing like tenderness ; the at- 
tentions he pays the pretty quakeress are those he 
would bestow on the chambermaid at an inn ; or if he is 
more guarded and reserved, he relapses into absolute 
indifference. Any thing like a sentiment Mr. W. abso- 
lutely chaunts, for it bears no resemblance to speaking, 
and the serious expression of his face is really laugha- 
ble—his last scene was consequently his worst. The 
impression of his acting altogether was, that we had 
seen a dashing fellow, whose ill-breeding was compen- 
sated by his humour, who would bully his way through 
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the world, and in society make dash pass for wit; but 
we saw nothing of the romantic youth, whose spirits 
and feelings ran away with him, and who was likely to 
love ardently and render the object of his affections 
happy. Mr. Wrench is a farce actor, and he may look 
like a gentleman among shopmen; but he assuredly 
looks mightily like a shopman amongst gentlemen. 
However his friends, the Times, or any other new gent. 
of his acquaintance, may strive to bolster up his 
reputation, he will not do as a substitute for Jones ; he 
can do many things better than that gentleman, but 
they are things in Harley’s line. Sir Brilliant Fashion, 
Lord Trinket, Rochester, Flutter, Young Contrast, and 
Belcour will still lack a representation at Covent Gar- 
den. 

We are sorry to see Jones at Drury-lane, because we 
think he did neither wisely nor well in forsaking his 
old quarters ; they do not, cannot play pieces here to 
introduce Jones in what he excels ; for who is to do 
Lovemore, Millamour, &c.? Mr. J. will find out his 
error ; he is a very circumscribed actor, and if he is once 
made a convenience in the house, and played to suit the 
manager instead of himself, he is ruined. All that art 
can do, art has done for Jones ; but he has no nature, 
and for this very reason he excels in the delineation of 
the butterflies of fashionable life. Harley and Browne 
will lose some characters in consequence of this en- 
gagement. 
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With regard to young Kean, we look upon his reten- 
tion at Drury-lane as the most cold-blooded and heart- 
less managerial act in our memories. Price knew that 
a foreign appointment had been provided for this ill-ad- 
vised boy ; he must have known it, for it was obtained 
through the instrumentality of Mr. Calcraft. He knew 
that the boy had some objections to going abroad, and 
then he steps in with the alluring offer of 20/. per week 
—the price of the youth's ruin. We say his ruin; he 
has blighted his hopes and prospects on the stage for 
ever. If any man can act by inspiration, then young 
Kean had a chance of success, otherwise none, for he 
has had no kind of practice. We are not amongst those 
who think twenty years must be spent in the country ere 
an actor exhibits intown; we are no advocates for so 
long a probation, for we know that broken spirits are 
the consequences of long expatriation from the scene of 
our ambition, and that more is to be feared from the loss 
of the exciting spirit than to be hoped from the gain of 
practical knowledge. We are not for such a purgatory 
previous to entering the elysium of Drury-lane, but 
merely three or four years’ preparation is not superflu- 
ous. It is unfair to criticize young Kean; we do not 
expect a man to play the violin the first time he takes it 
in his hand, but we laugh at him if he persists that he 
can. Kean, junior, appears to be a clever youth, who 
has seen a great deal of acting, and consequently thinks 
he can imitate what he has beheld; his person is un- 
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finished, his face meagre and inexpressive, his voice | 
disagreeable, and his readings excessively faulty. Yet, 





to satisfy the cupidity of a manager, he is thrust for- 4 


4 
ward in first rate characters. If Mr. Price is regardless )} 


of the feelings of a father (the man he called his friend) 
he should have some respect for the public by whom he 
is supported. 


COBURG. 


‘“*THirty years of a gambler’s life,’’ now perform- 
ing at the Coburg, is to be produced at the Royal Thea- 
tres. The subject is good, and if it be well dramatized, 
and the characters effectively cast, the public may look 
forward to a dramatic treat ; but of this we are confi- 
dent, that the last act cannot be better played than it is 
at present at the Coburg. We recommend the lovers 
of the drama to see Messrs. Cobham and Rowbotham’s 
performance. We are unable to point out any two ac- 
tors at the overgrown theatres that can at all improve 
the highly wrought and truly faithful picture that these 
gentlemen present by their inimitable performance in the 
third act. Such efforts as these, and Mr. Davidge’s, in 
102, elevate the minor stage from the charges of mumme- 
ry, vulgarity, and bombast. 
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MEMOIR 
GEORGE B. DAVIDGE, 


Of the Coburg Theatre. 


Strange things I have in head, that will to hand, 
Which must be acTED, ’ere they can be scann’d. 
Macsertu. 


. * . * 

I am a true labourer; I earn that I eat, get that. I 
wear, owe no man hate, envy no man’s happiness, glad 
of other men’s good, content with my harm. 

As YOU LIKE IT. 


BristoL, more celebrated for the production of prize- 
fighters than players, is the birth-place of Mr. G. B. 
Davines, who increased the family of Mr. Davidge, un- 
dertaker in that city, in the year 1793. Mr. D. wished 
his son to follow his vocation, but 


George he ne’er fancied so grave a profession. 
New Series, Vor. II.—25. I 
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Physic was next thought of, but it occurred to Mr. D. 
senior’s mind that the public (always suspicious) might 
think that the son was playing into the father’s hand, and 
that those who commenced with the young gentleman 
would have their last offices performed by his papa; 
certain it is, that no prudent man would employ a doc- 
tor who had so near a relative praetising as an under- 
taker in the vicinity. The same objection did not apply 
to law, though, in a peculiar branch of the practice, 
lawyers certainly befriend the furnishers of funerals ; 
but Master D. declined becoming a “gentleman one, 
&e.”” and he was ultimately apprenticed to. a printer. 
Keeley, Blanchard, Oxberry, and a host of others, were 
bred to this trade, which it has been remarked sends 
more ‘persons to the stage than any other. 

Bristol, in 1807, and for some years afterwards, 
boasted an excellent company, for then that city and 
Bath belonged to the same managers; we need not say 
much as to the ‘present state of these cities. A Bath 
actor was, i former days, synonimous with a masterly 
artist; but now the refuse of other theatres find a 
home in Somersetshire, and the theatre, formerly termed 
a nursery for young performers, has become a hos- 
pital for the incurables of other establishments. Twen- 
ty years ago (’ere this decay was thought of,) our hero 
was inspired by the Bath and Bristolians, and the infec- 
tion displayed itself by the usual symptoms, inquietude, 
Soliloquizing, neglect of business, and late hours. We 
think we have elsewhere said, that it is our belief that 
scarcely any individual, who visits theatres, has reached 
the age of twenty, without feéling some secret longings 
“to strut-and ‘fret -his‘hour.”” The stage is indeed like 
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the fruits by the Dead Sea’s banks, smiling without and 
hollow within. Youth sees it in its allurements, decked. 
in its gaiety, and looks no farther ; few stop to consider. 
that Saturn, like an orb, may be at once cold and 
bright’; this is found too late, when the icy chill is at 
the heart of the adventurer. Master D. “looked at the. 
sunny side”? of the mimie world, and became enamour 

ed of the stage. 

Vanity, that fruitful source of exertion, provides the 
stage with professors; and, whilst it only excites us to 
acts of laudable ambition, to excel in intellectual power, 
or even in the less noble faculty of amusing; whilst it 
restrains itself to these objects, it is at once useful and 
praiseworthy ; but we much fear that the lowest of all 
vanities, personal vanity, is the great incentive to young 
actors and actresses. Many who are incapable of appre- 
citing the beauty of the poetry of Shakespeare, Otway, 
and Fletcher, yet sigh to incase themselves in the gar- 
ments worn by their heroes. He who takes no delight in. 
delineating the harrowing sorrows of Macduff is mightily 
pleased with the idea of adorning his person with the kilt 
the bonnet, and broadsword ; and those who find the 
acquisition ef the words of Hamlet ‘a bore,” become 
reconciled when it leads to the wearing of the habili- 
ments of the prince. This vanity, if so low a feeling 
deserves such an appellation, is discoverable in young 
actors from a vicious habit of over-dressing, till valets 
shine out more gorgeously than their masters, and 
younger brothers carry on their backs the patrimony of 
their seniors. This error is unfortunately not ‘confined 
to the one sex, and may be said to rage amongst the la 
dies, whether young or old, (we use these terms with 

12 
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reference to standing in the profession, not to years.) 
Mrs. Waylett dresses Ellen (Intrigue) in bracelets and 
rings, that would suit the attire and situation of Lady 
Townley ; and Madame Vestris (who it really grieves us 
to blame) appears in Phebe as if she had stolen her 
mistress’s jewels, and added to it the unblushing effron- 
tery of wearing her ornaments.in her presence. This 
evil the present stage groans under, and it is the fruit- 
ful source of profligacy and vice ; it should be restricted 
as it could be by managerial interference ; it holds out 
a temptation to the innocent to pursue the path of vice, 
to enable them to vie with the splendour of their co- 
tempories; it leads our actresses to destruction, our ac- 
tars to the bench, Is it not a calamity that a virtuous 
and amiable woman: should be obliged to play Eliza, 
(Paul Pry) and provide every article of dress that she 
appears in for five pounds per week ; and when by the 
exercises of economy and attention, she has dressed it 
as the daughter of a colonel should be dressed, find her- 
self eclipsed and thrown into personal insignificance by 
the lady wha personates her waiting woman, being en- 
veloped in jewellery, far beyond the means of any virtu- 
ous actress to possess. The spectators, who know no- 
thing beyond what they see, do not say that Phoebe was 
dressed tov well, but that Eliza was attired too plainly. 
The press re-echoes it (see those profound ideots in the 
Times and Chronicle). Is not this holding forth a pre- 
mium to vice? Every man, woman, and child, in the pre- 
sent unhappily enlightened age, knows how this glitter is 
to be obtained; it is the price of the worst slavery—the 
slavery of the mind and feelings, as well as of the per- 
son. Nay, it goes beyond the suffering of the African ; 
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the victim at the plantation must perform his labour, 
but his brow is untasked, he may repay his torture with 
afrown. The willing slaves to whom we allude must 
mimic happiness, whilst they endure, and smile whilst 
they suffer. For all this, we repeat, the managers are to 
blame’; they are no longer conservators of public mo- 
rals, but panders to private vice. 

We must confess, that there are certain subjects that 
invariably run away with us, and this is one. Where 
were we ?—oh! the allurement of dress. Master Davidge 
saw Mrs. Cowley’s farce of “ Who’s the Dupe?” The 
eccentricity of Gradus affected him but little, the whim- 
sicality of old Doiley passed unheeded by; but Sand- 
ford had a scarlet coat, faced with blue, silver laced, 
and a pair of epaulettes, that were really irresistible, 
The smouldering flame ignited anew by these glittering 
ornaments made a little Etna of Master Davidge’s bo- 
som; in vain did the little compositor endeavour to 
compose himself, nothing but incorporating himself in 
such a garb, and enacting that character could give him 
ease. The where and when followed quickly ;—“ It is 
easy enough to find a stick upon a common when you 
are well determined to beat a dog,’’ says a learned au- 
thor, which has been farther elucidated by the trite 
saying, “ Where there’s a will there’s a way.” Master 
D. found his way to a private theatre, and agreed to 
enact Sandford. The mind of youth is not analytical, and 
our hero always considered Sandford, with reference to 
the red coat, epaulette, sash, kc. ; indeed he could not 
separate these things, for the garment was-to him part 
and parcel of the character ; judge then his horror after 
studying the words, when informed that the appropriate 
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apparel must be provided by himself. This was the first 
moment that our hero entertained an abstract idea of 
acting. He now saw Sandford denuded, and some of the 
glory of the stage vanished ; yet there was fame left— 
substantial fame, and he felt just like an urchin who, 
having bit all the gilt off his gingerbread, would weep 
its loss, but that the reflection, that the more solid por- 
tion remains, tends to comfort him. Master Davidge 
had read, too, that 


Dangers retreat when boldly their confronted. 


He resolved therefore to procure a dress. At first he re- 
stricted his search to a counterpart of the coat he had 
seen, but his ideas were enlarged by journeying, and 
the difficulty of obtaining his wishes made him less 
scrupulous in his demands; and though he had com- 
menced by seeking for a red coat, &c. he at length re- 
solved that any military dress would do. Time wore on 
—the day came—but no coat. In the madness of the 
moment he rushed from the ‘printing-office, and tra- 
versed the town in his shirt sleeves,— 


Coatless himself to borrow coats from others, 


when he ran against a private of the regiment yclept 
“The Queen’s Bays.” Master Davidge, whose wants 
had made him eloquent, prevailed on the soldier to lend 
his dress; but as he had duty to attend to he could not 
spare it till eight o’clock. Atthat hour the parties met 
at a public house near the theatre, and commenced the 
ceremony of exchanging. Master Davidge was then a 
youth of 16, of a spare habit, and about “an eagle’s 
talon in the waist,” whilst the son of Mars was half a 
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foot taller, had legs as thick as our hero’s body, and was 
otherwise gigantically proportioned. The regulation 
dress of the Queen’s Bays was a red coat faced with 
yellow, with a tab tail, tight leathern pantaloons, 
and high boots, somewhat resembling those worn by 
French postillions. These, which came up to the knee 
of their usual oceupant, actually reached Master D’s 
body, the tight pantaloons sat like cossack trowsers, the 
jacket, which reached.the waist of the right wearer, 
came down to a different part of Master Davidge’s ani- 
mal economy ; yet, though it encircled the broadest part 
of his frame, could have been wrapped twice round 
him ; the stock (hard leather) rested on his chest-bone» 
and even then thrust his head so high that by no means 
could he ascertain how his legs were going on. Above 
all he was covered by an enormous cocked hat, which 
would have eclipsed his countenance altogether, had 
he not hit upon the expedient of stuffing a table cloth 
into it to keep it off his eyes; but we have detailed our 
hero’s sufferings only,—the son of Mars should not be 
forgotten. He had squeezed himself into Master 
Davidge’s unmentionables, though no exertion of in- 
genuity could make them meet round his body; he 
therefore fastened the coat of our hero like an apron 
round him, and sat behind sundry pots of beer whilst 
Master Davidge proceeded to the theatre. Shouts of 
applause hailed the entrance of two boots, a red coat, 
stock, and hat, for this was all that could be seen of our 
hero; however, his friends, believing him to be in the 
inside of them, received the moving mass with three 
rounds. Fain would Master George have expressed his 
gratitude—but how? the sleeves of his outward cover- 
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ing were six inches longer than his arms, so he could 
not raise his hands, and had they been at liberty, on re- 
moving his hat he must have discovered the aforesaid 
table cloth, so he contented himself with bending his 
body once. He had certainly repeated the compliment, 
bat in bowing the top of his military boots incommoded 
his periphery to which they then reached. How ourhero 
succeeded, our readers must surmise, for we cannot pre- 
tend to unfold ;—let us rather return to 


The son of Mars upon his silent-station. 


This military gentleman, in imitation of Alexander and 
other heroes of antiquity, did not think it necessary “ to 
teaeh himself that honourable stop, not to outsport dis- 
cretion,” he drank and renewed his draughts, and pro- 
bably, finding that his lack of external or garmental 
warmth called for a greater degree of internal excite- 
ment, at length arrived at that state of which Noah is 
said to have given the first example. Whilst in this 
situation he was seen bythe serjeant, whose duty it is to 
see that all soldiers of his company retire to rest at niae 
o’clock, and, being without his regimentals, taken as a 
deserter to the guardhouse. The instant the curtain 
dropped upen ‘“ Who’s the Dupe?” our hero with as 
much celerity as the mighty boots (weighing at least 
one,quarter.ef an hundred) would permit, sought the 
Achilles who had so.obligingly lent his armour. Alas ! 
he was not to be found ; the measure of G. B. Davidge’s 
calamity was full—return to his paternal or masterial 
roof in such.a garb he could not ; he wandered there- 
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fore up and down the streets bewailing his fate. 
His hat became irksome to a degree, 


The massy weight on’t galled his laden brow. 


His boots made him experience a great difficulty in put- 
ting his best leg foremost, and the facetious remarks of 
the few nocturnal passengers that passed him added to 
the inquiries and inspection of the watch, tended little 
to increase his felicity. The soldier being nearly speech- 
less could not give any account of his clothes, and the 
serjeant again went forth to give information of the 
robbery, when lo! the figure of our hero, 
His beaver up and pressing on, 

arrested his attention. It was not long ’ere he was ar- 
rested too, and borne to the guard room, where, on de- 
livery of “ his round unvarnished tale,” he obtained his 
own clothes, and was dismissed with laughter. 

Success or failure in dramatic attempts seems to pro- 
duce the same effect. A sensitive mind, stung with 
shame, is perhaps even more excited than a vain one 
inflated by applause ; our hero was determined to redeem 
his honour, and at length launched upon the ocean of the 
drama. 

There 1s little to interest the reader in this stage of 
his existence ; he suffered many of the privations that a 
homeless boy, for such he had made himself, must be 
supposed to have endured. He occasionally returned 
to his business, and in 1812 was, we think, engaged in 
printing the Bath Journal. The next year we find him 
at the Bath theatre, performing characters of no great 
importance ; he had attained however considerable ex- 
perience, and what was still better, a pretty wife,’ who 
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now performs at our hero’s theatre. This lady’s name 
was Rutherford, a great niece of Rutherford, for- 
merly of Covent Garden theatre. 

The first time Davidge ever played with John Kem- 
ble was -at Bath, and fright got so much the better of 
him, that although quite perfect, he could not articu- 
late. When he got off the stage the actors one and all 
told him he had done for himself in that theatre, but 
added, wait till Mr, Kemble sees you. Davidge at this 
moment perceived Kemble coming towards him, and was 
endeavouring to conceal himself in the wings. Kemble 
however saw and called him. Poor Davidge advanced 
expecting to receive a torrent of angry words from the 
great tragedian; but Kemble merely said, “ Sit down, 
Mr. Davidge. I saw what was the matter; you were 
frightened, sir; you were perfect this morning ;~ you 
must endeavour to get rid of this nervous affection; I 
used to suffer from it myself.” Whenevér Kemble came 
to Bath he used to ask for Davidge, and rather preferred 
that he should act with him than any other person in 
the theatre. 

From Bath Mr. Davidge went to Weymouth, and 
from thence to other provincial towns, and at length 
opened in a piece entitled “‘ Stratagems,” at the Sans 
Pareil theatre. After remaining some time under the 
banners of Mr. or we ought perhaps to say Miss Scott, 
our hero determined it seems that their theatre should 
be Sans Pareil no longer, for he became manager of a 
parallel establishment called the Dominion of Fancy. 
His dominion was of short duration, and we next find 
him at the Surrey Theatre, then opened by T. Dibdin. 
After lingering awhile in “sweet Surrey,” where the 
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popularity of Fitzwilliam gave Mr. Davidge few7parts 
and still fewer opportunities, the Coburg theatre was 
built, and our hero engaged, where he remained till 
1822. He then went to Davis’s Amphitheatre, again to 
the Surrey, and returned to the theatre of which he is 
now lessee, in 1823, and he has continued to perform 
there and there only (save on one occasion playing Paul 
Pry for poor Hartland’s benefit at the Wells) ever 
since. 

Mr. Glossop, the Coburg manager,” went abroad in 
1822, and several persons who held mortgages upon it, 
then became its managers; of these persons Mr, Arkin- 
stall was, we believe, the principal. In the summer of 
1824 that gentleman determined to let the theatre, and 
our hero, poor Bengough, and three others, took it upon 
themselves. Perseverance, unwearied industry, atten- 
tion to the wishes of the frequenters of the theatre, and 
to the comforts of the public, has been rewarded ; Mr. 
Davidge is sole lessee of the theatre, 

It now becomes our duty to speak of Mr. Davidge’s 
claims to patronage as an actor, a manager, and a man. 
With regard to the first, let us premise that no actor, be 
his talent what it may, can make an impression on the 
many, till he gets characters of importance assigned 
to him. Those who understand aeting as a science, may 
and will discover merit, though it is unfolded in the 
delivery of a message; but the number of these judges 
is searcely greater than that of the veritable judges of 
the laid. At the Coburg Mr. Davidge has had a fair 
field for display, and he has proved himself an actor of 
no mean powers ; his style is hard, but marked. By the 
bye, this term (hard) has become a sort of reprobation, 
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though most unjustly,—it is the fault of temperament 
only. King was a hard actor ; so was Lovegrove, so are 
Terry, Fawcett, Farren, and Jones. It is a fault in low 
comedians, because the characters involved in this line 
generally require a mellowness in their delineation ; 
this Munden, for instance, possessed in perfection. Mr. 
Davidge on this shewing is not likely to excel as a low 
comedian, indeed he is surpassed by actors of less skill, 
less thought, and less power. But the peculiarity that 
injures one line of acting materially aids another: Sir 
Peter Teazle, Caleb Quotem, Ollapod, &c. are destroyed 
by a mellowness of tone or style, and it is in these 
parts that such actors as our hero eminently succeed. 
We remember a part in the Vampire ; it was that of a 
loquacious valet which Mr. Davidge assumed with the 
greatest effect, and in which he sang a song descriptive 
of woman, in a style only to be exceeded by Fawcett, 
the sovereign of these sort of contatas. 

Of his sailors, and low comedy generally, we are in- 
clined to say he is always pleasing, frequently laugh- 
able, but seldom identical ; that is, we seldom behold 
him so enwrapped in his assumption that he and we 
alike forget Mr. Davidge. The same remark applies to 
the sailors of Fawcett, and from the same cause. That 
Mr. Davidge is occasionally too boisterous in, these 
efforts, we believe his best friends will admit, and this 
has been very injudieiously commented upon by a 
former biographer of this gentleman, whose words we 
shall here repeat :— 

“Let it not be objected by the fastidious that such 
characters are frequently made too violent by the per- 
former ; but let it be considered who make up the audi- 
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ences at the minor theatres, and although there may be 
some judicious half-dozen scattered in the boxes of the 
Coburg and Surrey, what are we to say for the remain- 
ing number, who swallow nothing if it be not most ex- 
travagantly and fantastically set before them,—who 
would turn their backs upon the scenes of Congreve, as 
dull, insipid, and incomprehensible, but stand upon tip- 
toe to the jests of Charles Dibdin or Mr. Amherst. The 
actor knows this, he cannot but know it; and if he 
would aspire to the patronage of his auditors, he must 
dish up to them monstrosities suited to their palate. 
There is no actor who, apparently, is more fully im- 
bued with this fatal truth than Mr. Davidge; and he, 
consequently, shews himself a good politician, to dis- 
pose himself according to circumstances.” 

Old men may be considered as Mr. Davidge’s forte. 
Sterling, Colonel Hardy, Restive, Sir Benjamin Dove, 
Sir Fretful Plagiary, are parts peculiarly suited to his 
powers; to these he has lately added the Centarian, in 
102. This character called forth Mr. Davidge’s powers 
in an extraordinary way; the only parts on the stage 
that at all resemble it, are Shakspeare’s Adam, Cole-. 
man’s Adam Winterdon, and Dimond’s Gaspard, which 
is animitation of Winterdon ; but the part in 102 exceeds 
in age each of the others—has been a warrior whilst 
they were civilians, and has other distinguishing fea- 
tures. We know no English actor who could excel our 
hero in this assumption, nor can we readily call to 
mind one who could equal it. Farren would refine it 
into a decayed generale; Dowton would be too sturdy 
and firm ; so would Fawcett; Terry too sombre, and he 
would not attempt the song; Little Knight, who ex- 
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celled in this way, might perhaps have done something 
in the way of competition, but poor Lovegrove, of all 

_the actors we have ever seen, would have been most 
likely to have rivalled our hero in it. Such of our read- 
ers as remember that amiable man’s delineation of 
Justice Clacket, in the Jovial Crew, will judge how ca- 
pable he was of portraying an exuberant and joyful 
spirit, bearing up against years and infirmity. Mr. 
Davidge’s performance of this part is a gem, totally un- 
like what we are used to at the minor, or, alas, at the 
major theatres, and sufficient to establish his claim to 
the title of a finished actor, In all the peculiarities at- 
tendant on senility he is scrupulously true to nature, 
carefully avoiding caricature, and his acting through the 
song, especially where his memory waues, and then as 
suddenly returns, is inimitable. 

As a manager Mr. Davidge has been indefatigable ; he 
has introduced nearly every species of performance at 
his theatre, and does not appear infected by the baneful 
vanity of self-exhibition. He does not play much, but 
is wisely contented to play well. He does not depend 
on his individual attraction, but is invariably surround- 
ed by talent. In a late production Mr. Davidge has 
dressed a piece in a style novel to the minor theatres ; 
let him pursue this course, he has introduced that rara 
avis—a_ gentleman in costume—on the boards of the 
Coburg ; let him see that that character is assumed 
even by the less important personages. Nothing tends 
so much to disgrace and vulgarize the minor stage, as 
the fact that their representatives of gentlemen are in- 
variably ill dressed. Mr. Davidge has begun, let him 
continue to remedy this. 
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As a man we have the pleasure to accord praise to 
our hero in no niggard portion. Amongst other acts 
that do credit to his heart—that have awakened the 
voice of gratitude here, and will receive a greater re- 
ward hereafter—we may notice his conduct to Mr. R, 
Young,* who, though long incapacitated, he retained on 
the establishment; and when at Jength that gentleman 
was unable to come to the theatre at all, Mr. Davidge 
regularly sent him one guinea per week, and at his death 
paid all the expences of his funeral. We are not much 
in the habit of writing eulogies, but we hope we are 
not insensible to the claims that such actions have upon 
our notice—they require no recompense, they are their 
own reward. 

Mr. Davidge is about five feet seven inches in height, 
of a light complexion. 





* Poor Young was an ill-fated man: it is useless now to inquire as 
to his professional powers; many thought them considerable, but he 
was inwardly weak. Flattered into a belief that he might rival Kean, 
he embraced the stage. He was married; his happiness was short- 
lived—-his wife expired, giving birth to her first child; he was then 
but twenty-one. He married again, and in Jess than a twelvemonth 
afterwards Jaid bis second wife in the grave. He became a heart 
broken and a dissipated man—his spirits and constitution both failed 
him. About two years after his second loss he married a third time, 
and soon afterwards paid the debt of nature, leaving a widow, but hap- 
pily no children, to deplore him, His was a life of calamity, ‘‘ but he 
sleeps well;” his name remembered by few, may his errors be alike 
forgotten, for they were those of circumstances, not of vice. 
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ARISTOPHANES. 


Of the indecency which abounds in Aristophanes, un- 
justifiable as it certainly is, it may be observed, that 
different ages differ extremely in their ideas of this 
offence. Among the ancients, plain speaking was the 
fashion ; nor was that ceremonious delicacy introduced 
which taught men to abuse each other with the utmost 
politeness, and express the most indecent ideas in the 
most modest language. The ancients had little of this. 
They were accustomed to call a spade a spade ; to give 
every thing its proper name. There is another sort of 
indecency, which is infinitely more dangerous ; which 
corrupts the heart without offending the ear. I believe 
there is no man of sound judgment, who would not 
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sooner let his som read Aristophanes than Congreve and 
Vanburgh. In all Aristophanes’s indecency there is no- 
thing can allure, but much that must deter. He never 
dresses up the most detestable vices in an amiable light, 
but generally, by describing them in their native co- 
lours, makes the reader disgusted with them. 


FROM MICHAEL KELLY’S REMINISCENCES. 


‘¢T went to pass the summer at Wroxton Abbey, with 
my kind friend, Lord Guilford. Mr, and Mrs. Kemble 
were there on a visit, as was his lerdship’s. sister, Lady 
Charlotte Lindsay ; indeed, the house was full of visit- 
ors, amongst whom. was Sir William Gell. At that 
time Lord Guilford was preparing for his annual thea- 
tricals. Foote’s ‘* Mayor of Garratt,’’ and the ‘Old 
Maid,’’ were to be represented ;—the part of the ‘** Old 
Maid,’’ was admjrably acted by Lady Charlotte ; but 
the favourite piece was the “‘ Mayor of Garratt,’ which 
was thus cast :— 


Major Sturgeon - - ‘The Earl of Guilford. 

Sir Jacob Jollup - - Mr. Kemble. 

Jerry Sneak - - - The Hon. Barry St. Leger. 
Mr. Bruin - - - ~- The Hon. Rich. St. Leger. 
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Crispin Heel-tap - - Sir William Gell. 





Roger .- - - - -: Mr. Michael Kelly. 
Mrs. Bruin - - - - Mrs. Kemble. 
Mrs. Sneak - - - - Lady Charlotte Lipdsay. 


“¢ The noble Earl was an inimitable Major Sturgeon ; 
Lady Charlotte, an excellent Mrs. Sneak ; the Honour- 
able Barry St. Leger was extremely comical and effect- 
ive; and the rest of the dramatis persone were ably 
filled. But the bonne bouche of the whole was the Sir 
Jacob Jollup of John Kemble, which he acted with the 
greatest gravity in a full bottomed wig. And never did 
he take more pains with Coriolanus at Covent Garden, 
than he did at Wroxton Abbey, with Sir Jacob Jollup. 

* An old gentleman from Banbury, who had never seen 
Kemble act before, sat next to him at supper. Thinking 
to say something civil, he complimented him very much 
on his performance of Sir Jacob. ‘Sir!’ said he, ‘it 
was a fine piece of acting ; but I always understood 
that your powers lay more in the tragic than the comic 
line.’ 

“The sapient observation of this Banbury cake hav- 
ing been overheard, caused more laughter than even 
Kemble’s performance."” 
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MEMOIR 
OF 


TYRONE POWER, 


Of Covent Garden Theatre. 





I’m an Irishman, honey ; mine is not the country of 
dishonour. 


Wesr Inpsan. 


Berore Moody came upon the stage Irishmen were not 
considered as a distinct line of the drama; Moody made 
them so, and Macklin, Garrick, and others, wrote ‘cha- 
racters for him. But the zest for Hibernians decreased 
as he grew older, and was almost extinct, when Jolin 
Johnstone came to London. Accident gave him the 
opportunity he so well knew how to improve, and hap- 
New Series, Vou. I1.—26. K 
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pily for him he came upon the metropolis when Colman 
was in the zenith of his power. Such parts as Dennis 
Brulgruddery, O’Carrol, and Looney M¢ Twolter, 


would have made an inferior actor a favourite. What 
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they were in Johnstone’s hands we all remember ; aid. 
ed by his singing, which was the best in that style, he 
carried all before him, and was the only man who hada 
clear and decisive line of business ; even in London no 
one intruded on his cast of parts. Thus things remained 
till the want of original parts threw Johnstone into the 
shade, and made the Irishman of a theatre again a se- 
condary consideration, Since his dramatic demise, 
Conner and Power have assumed his characters ; the 
former most approximates to the manner of his prede 
cessor, Power’s style is original. 

Mr. Power, though now the only representative of 
the humour of his countrymen, is perhaps better (at 
least as well) khown in London for his efforts in a very 
different line of character ; and by the following pages 
it will be seen, that he did not originally meditate be- 
coming the stock Irishman of the metropolis. 

Mr. Power isa native of Waterford, near which his 
family have been located, not ever since the flood, but 
ever since the buccaneering expedition against the un- 
happy natives, undertaken by the redoubted Strong 
Bow, and his Norman band. The name is, together with 
that of Baron, become so general in Waterford as to have 
given rise to a local pun amongst the natives, by whom 
this province is designated as a poor barren county. 
Mr. Power at an early age received a commission from 
the Marquis of Waterford, then Lord Tyrone, his god- 
father, and was for some years on the staff of the Water- 
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ford militia ; he has also served for a short time in the 
navy under Captain Collins. But the peace in 1815, 
threatening to turn all the swords into reaping hooks, 
jnduced our hero to try the stage for which he long had 
an itching ; and in that year he came out in Mrs. Strat- 
ford’s company, at Newport in the Isle of Wight, in the 
character of Alonzo in Pizarro, and was instantly en- 
gaged at the highest salary, viz. £1. 1s. per week. At 
the very outset of our hero's career an accident occur- 
red, which seemed to proclaim him rather under the care 
of Thalia than her sober sister. Ready dressed, Mr. 
Power in awful grandeur sat, waiting for his russet 
boots, but, alas, the call was announced, and, d—n the 
suspicious shoemaker, no russets arrived. What was 
to be done? A pair of hessians, belonging to the 
acting manager Mr. Grant, an excellent fellow, but hav- 
iag an immense foot, were good naturedly tendered. 
The stage was waiting—there was no resource—on they 
went, and behold the interesting Spaniard, in a pair of 
hessians, which nothing could have kept on his feet but 
an invention familiar to his countrymen of reaping cele- 
prity, namely, a pair of soogans, or straw stockings, 
a species of hosiery much admired on the other side of 
the channel. A member of the company, however, at 
length stepped forward, and offered to double his boots 
with our hero. 

Mr. Power continued in this company for two years, 
“going the circuit,’’ as it is called, and finding, like 
many other young practitioners, that it was more plea- 
sant than profitable, determined to depart ; but though 
prepared to fly, love hung with leaden weight about his 
heart, and held him fast until about the ae 4 January 
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1817, wh n he was united at the romantic church of 
Beaulieu, near Lymington, afterall the forms so much 
dreaded by Miss Languish of ‘‘ asking leave of every 
butcher in the parish ’’ had been duly complied with, to 
Miss Anne Gilbert, third daughter of John Gilbert, 
Esq. of Newport, Isle of Wight, according to the for- 
mula of the Hampshire Chronicle. In this lady Mr. 
Power found a fortune which does not often fall to the 
lot of a young country actor. She was exceedingly 
beautiful, highly accomplished, and of a family and 
connexion of the greatest respectability. One of her 
sisters is the wife of the present Vice-chancellor, Sir 
Launcelot Shadwell. Mrs. Power is still living, the 
ornament of her domestic circle, though little seen be- 
yond it ; they have five children, who are only celebrated 
for enjoying an extraordinary portion of health and ap- 
petite, and having very curly heads. These particulars 
we have from a friend Very intimate with the family, and 
can vouch for their correctness. In 1818 Mr. Power 
accepted a situation at Margate, under Mr. Saville 
Faucet, where he led all the first comedy, and has ac- 
tually been known to study Millamour and Flexible 
from night to night. This engagement made him known 
to many of the stars, and he received great encourage- 
ment ; so much, indeed, that, but for Mr. Raymond's 
sudden death, he would have been at Drury-lane ; the 
preliminaries of an engagement opened by Mrs. Raymond 
(then with her family at Margate) and carried on after- 
wards through the late Mr. Rae, having actually been 
arranged and only waiting Mr. Power’s arrival in 
London to be sealed and ratified. On his reaching the 
theatre (Drury-lane) and not till then, he learnt Mr. 
Raymond’s stdden death. 
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On the recommendation of Mr. W. Farren, Mr. Power 
next enlisted under the banners of Mr. Jones of Dublin, 
in which city he opened in the November of 1818, in the 
parts of Romeo and Jeremy Diddler—Romeo to please 
the manager, Jeremy to please himself. The season 
proved so very unproductive that the theatre fell. into 
the hands of the creditors ; one of whom, a Mr. Fitzge- 
rald, a banker, undertook the management of all monies 
received, and at the end of the week, when the actors 
were waiting for money, he would say, ‘‘ Well, sir, 
what’s your salary ?”” Four or five pounds was the re- 
ply, as the case might be. Having put this question 
pretty generally, and commented on the enormous sums 
that actors received, he would say, ‘‘ Well, there’s a 
pound, divide it amongst you.’’ One pill was a dose 
for Power, he exclaimed with Iago, ‘‘ I like not that ;’’ 
but waited patiently until the Lord Lieutenant, Lord 
Talbot, commanded the play. Power saw his name in 
the bills for Sir Brilliant Fashion, and his favourite 
part of Diddler, and immediately wrote to the manager, 
stating his determination not to appear unless his ar- 
rears of salary were paid him. Night came, and.still 
our hero found no alteration in the state of his funds ; 
he went to the theatre dressed, and sent word to Broad 
the prompter—that he was ready to act on the condi- 
tions named in his note—no reply. The Lord Lieutenant 
entered with the usual flourish of trumpets, and of course 
the curtain should have instantly been raised, but that, 
under existing circumstances, was impossible. At 
length the uproarious clamour in the gallery left no al- 
ternative, the inexorable actor must be paid. The call 
boy popped “the reward of merit’’ into Power’s hands, 
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apologized for not delivering it sooner, saying it liad 
been given to him two hours previous to Mr. Power’s 
application. (Credat Judeas.) Mr. Power performed 
the parts and resigned ; was threatened with an action 
for breach of engagement ; but, though he remained a 
considerable time in Dublin, this threat was not put 
into execution. 

Next season Mr. Power appeared once more at Mar- 
gate, where Decamp, on a starring tour, saw and en- 
gaged him for Newcastle, where he played all the first 
comedy, melodrama, and youthful tragedy, and was per- 
haps as great a favourite as ever appeared before a 
Newcastle audience. On the morning rehearsal of the 
pieces for poor Kright’s benefit, Mr. Decamp, observing 
some performers absent, made use of a sweeping denun- 
ciation against his company, which Mr. Power, who 
was rehearsing Sir Robert Ramble at the moment, 
considered an insult ; he accordingly left the theatre, 
and demanded of Decamp an apology or the alternative ; 
both were refused, and our hero left Newcastle. He 
then went to Ryder’s company, in which he remained 
three months, when family affairs called him not only 
from thence but from the stage altogether for some time. 

His next appearance on the stage was (we think) in 
1822. He made a very successful debut at Drury as 
Tristram Fickle ; but he was not wanted, as Harley 
was in possession. He shortly afterwards went to the 
Olympic, and at the end of the season was engaged at 
the English Opera House, as a substitute for Wrench ; 
but that gentleman retained his station, and our hero, 
who was always accommodating, opened in Bob May- 
thorn, (Turnpike Gate.) After this he played a va- 
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riety of characters there, Risk amongst others ; and at 
different times sustained parts written for Harley, Chat- 
terley, Wrench, &c. 

His next London engagement was at the Adelphi, 
where he sustained the character of Valmondi, in that 
Germanized horrific melodrame of that name. There 
we find him engaged for tragedy and the Irishmen, and 
occasionally for light contedy. 

After this period he was (we think) again at the 
Olympic for a short time. He daily gained ground at 
the English Opera House, where his performance in 
Broken Promises was particularly successful. He at- 
tracted the notice of the Covent Garden proprietors, and 
trod the boards of that theatre for the first time in the 
season of 1825, as Rolando, in the Honeymoon. 


*Tis but thy name that is my enemy, 


says Juuet of her swain. ‘‘ *Tis but my name that is 
my enemy,’’ Power might say of himself. For many years 
Mr. Power has been occasionally mistaken for another 
gentleman, whose exploits have been more numerous 
in the field of Venus but less noted in the train of Thespis. 
In fact there is one Mr. Power, a little gentleman, whose 
person and manner are both ‘‘ framed to make women 
false.’”? This hero, who has occasionally figured upon 
the metropolitan boards, did from mere forgetfulness, as 
it is said, enter the holy state of matrimony with a 
second and third wife before the usual ceremony of 
burying the first had taken place; these little frolics 
have induced our facetious friend to change his residence 
very continually, and as “it is not meet that man 
should be alone,”’ he generally has a fair companion ia 
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his flight, for he finds flighty companions among the 
fair. We ourselves remember the lady of a Banker, who 
had a platonic penchant for that Mr. Power, and who 
made him a present of a very handsome equipage, which 
he drove through Southampton till he attracted the 
notice of the husband, and was obliged to seek ano- 
ther field of action ; so the dennet, &c. went to Sad- 
ler’s repository ; the banker’s wife was retained by her 
affectionate spouse, and Mr. Power went “no man 
knew whither.’’ We could add a variety of anecdotes 
of this modern Paris, but we must proceed to the effect 
ef his exploits rather than to a detail of the exploits 
themselves. Poor Tyrone Power, of Covent Garden 
theatre, has the credit of all the peccadilloes of his name- 
sake ; this is somewhat, but worse remains behind ; our 
unfortunate hero daily pays postage for passionate 
billets from quondam flames of the ‘‘ other Simon Pure.” 
We scarcely know any thing more mortifying than 
perusing love letters sent to another man; such an in- 
spection affronts our amour propre, and when it at the 
same time makes an inroad upon our purse, it is really 
intolerable. Gentle reader, if your pity is already 
awakened for the subject of this memoir, what will it 
be when we state that these are but the shadows of his 
suffering. 


If ye have tears prepare to shed them now, 


deluded damsels, (victims to the seductive powers of the 
aforesaid polygamist, ) visit the stage door of the theatre 
royal Covent Garden, and ask for Mr. Power ; the re- 
ply is, perhaps, that the gentleman is rehearsing and 
cannot be seen. On which the insulted fair one rejoins, 
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“Tell him Mrs. Power wishes to see him ;"’ this is a 
‘‘ clincher,’’ and the door-keeper accordingly proceeds 
to the stage, and taking Mr. Power by the sleeve in {a 
familiar, but mysterious manner, (for in these cases un- 
derlings grow presumptious,) says, ‘* There’s another 
Mrs. Power come, sir.’’ In vain does the unfortunate 
comedian urge his innocence ; the ladies titter, and the 
brethren laugh, for by this time an emissary has been 
dispatched, who has revealed the fact “‘ that a lady and 
child have come for Power ;*’ at length, blushing with 
shame and ire, Mr. Power goes down stairs, the lady 
confesses that he is not the ‘‘ dear deceiver,’’ and so 
the matter concludes. This is disagreeable, but soon 
concluded ; but how happens it if Mr. Power be not at 
the theatre? why, then these ladies indulge in length- 
ened details of the perfidy of their Mr. Power, the 
obloquy of which our Mr. Power suffers. Sometimes 
champions of deserted dames appear, and our comedian 
need have as many arms as Briareus to fight all the bat- 
tles in which his namesake has involved him. One eve- 
ning Mr. Power took his lady and children to the Olym- 
pic theatre, and having put them into a private box, 
proceeded to his dressing-room, and began “‘ sacrificing 
to the graces.’” Oxberry and Tayleure were also dress- 
ing, and whilst all three were in a state of demi-nudity, 
a portly personage, full six feet in height, and ‘tina 
most devouring rage,’’ rushed into the apartment. The 
three comedians stared at the intruder, who commenced 
an oration in which divers words, not sanctioned by En- 
tick, Bailey, or Johnson, were used, and which all tended 
to express his hatred of and contempt for poor Power. 
Now “our Irish friend,’’ though neither splenetie or 
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rash, was not the man to endure undeserved reproach ; 
and thinking that the best method of putting a period to 
a speech was to take the orator’s wind away, he was 
preparing to place his pugnus on that portion of the 
speaker’s periphery emphatically denominated ‘the 
mark,’’ when Oxberry staid his arm. The visitor was 
then asked to explain, which he did by accusing Mr.Pow- 
er of deserting his wife. Now to say this to an honest 
warmhearted Irishman, who had just escorted his better 
half to the very domus under the roof of which the accu- 
sation was made was too much, Mr. Power protested that 
his accuser was in error, and that his lady was in the 
front of the house. ‘* Then you have two wives,”’ ex- 
claimed the gentleman, ‘and I'll indict you for biga- 
ntry.’’ The last accusation was one difficult to disprove, 
——for how should he establish a negative position ?— 
and Mr. Power’s annoyance was increased by Oxberry, 
who doated on a joke, saying to Tayleure, “*’Egad, I 
begin to think there’s something in it.’’ At this juncture 
the call of ‘‘ First music over, sir,’’ carried Mr. Power 
to the green room. There the tale had already been 
whispered. Mr. Power’s cue came, and he went on the 
stage, notin an enviable frame of mind, when lo, his 
accuser and friends occupied front seats in the pit, 
and frowned at him with looks full of wrath and indig- 
nation throughout the night. The following morning an 
eclaircissement took place, the parties apologized, and 
Mr. Power’s mind was once more at ease ; but since that 
period he has been so often attacked on the same sub- 
ject, that he might parodize Simpson’s exclamation, 
and say, “‘Is it possible I could have been married 
three times}without knowing it ?’’ 
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Lightly as we may speak of such an annoyance, it has 
been a serious grievance to the subject of this sketch, and 
the feelings of Mrs. Power have been outraged through 
these errors. A gentleman at Newcastle actually begged 
pf Pearman to see poor Mrs. Power, and give her five 
pounds, adding ‘* She has been much distressed since that 
fellow Power deserted her.”” We trust that the publicity 
we have given to the cireumstance may operate effectu- 
ally in the prevention of such mistakes for the fature. 

It is of the actor we must now speak. Mr. Power and 
Mr. Browne bear affinity ; they can both play any thing 
respectably ; they each also excel in a peculiar line, 
Mr. Browne is the best of fops, yet he is success- 
ful in Dougal, Hatteraick, Caliban, Flexible, and Young 
Marlow. Mr. Power is our only Irishman, yet we 
have witnessed with pleasure his Doricourt, Lord Duke, 
Young Norval, and Risk. It has occurred luckily for 
Mr. Power that he has got the undisputed possession of 
one line, for otherwise he is unfortunately so useful that 
he would not have become an important feature in the 
drama. The uninitiated may deem utility an acquisition. 
A comedian of the present day has pleasantly said, ‘‘s 
useful actor does for a manager, and does for himself.’’ 
When managers have a performer of this description, 
they think of him the instant a difficulty presents itself ; 
the consequence of which is he gets all those parts that 
other actors cannot or will not play—these characters 
are sure to be difficult, unprofitable, and generally deci- 
dedly bad : and the consequence of playing a series of 
such parts, is, that the public identify the actor with his 
assumptions, and having never an amusing line to 
deliver, they begin to think him an unamusing performer, 
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Decamp was injured by this system—Browne has also 
suffered by it—Power has fortunately escaped its 
influence. 

The death of Connor left the field open for Mr. Power, 
and he certainly has not let the ground lie fallow. Mr. 
Connor had founded his acting upon the model of John- 
stone, a style decidedly exclamatory, and containing 
none of the quiet humour so characteristic of the Irish. 
It is almost as heretical to find fault with Jack John- 
stone as to dispraise Garrick ; but truth is a stubborn 
thing ; Mr. Johnstone was never a favourite with his 
own countrymen ; in fact, he didnot represent Irishmen. 
but what the Londoners believed to be Irishmen—not 
the Dublin reality, but the cockney’s beau ideal. 

About Mr. Power’s personation of his countrymen 
there is an easy jocularity, a beautiful confidence that is 
not alloyed with the pertness of mere impudence; an 
apparent consciousness of pleasing, and a determination 
of being pleased; a lawlessness of humour (if we may be 
allowed the expression) that we see in private life every 
day, but that we never saw upon the stage before. 
Whatever the low Irish may be, in whatever subjection 
the peasantry may be held, it is a fact that the moment 
their trotters are transferred from the green sod to the 
** could stones,” they lose that respect for rank that is 
said to be inherent in them. An Irishman treats every 
one as his friend, and is as familiar with a duke as a dust- 
man, and while he does this he is perfectly unconscious 
of taking any liberty at all ; it is this characteristic that 
Mr. Power so ably developes. 
the question to Montmorency— 
“Is your love for Miss Arlington likely to end in 
matrimony, or is it love without benefit of clergy?” 


His manner of popping 
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is one of the richest things in nature: his suppressed 
laugh at the shrewdness of the suggestion, and his wink 
and shrug to Montmorency, as if to infer ‘‘ the matter’s 
merely entre nous,’’ are faithful copies of Irish manner. 

'Fo say Mr. Power is the best Irishman of the day is 
to say nothing, for he is really the only one; but we are 
of opinion that Mr. Power is the most natural performer 
of this line of parts that ever appeared. We believe 
this is also the opinion of one whose imitations of the 
‘“-brogue”” are unequalled—we mean Mr: Matthews: 
That celebrated mimic is said to have expressed his 
sentiments in an unmeasured eulogium. 

Mr. Power is a good light comedian, and possesses 
requisites for what are called the light Irishmen, that 
no other candidate for Hibernian honours could boast. 
His Sir Lucius and Sir Patrick M‘Guire are finished 
pictures. 

In a late trip to the Continent, Mr. Power became an 
immense favourite in Paris, and the French crities have 
thus recorded their approbation of his efforts. 

“* The character of Sir Lucius O’Trigger was acted 
by Mr. Power, whose gracious and easy deportment 
made a most favourable impression on the assembly, 
even on his entrance, which impressions were increased 
in every succeeding scene. We read in the life of 
Sheridan, that he attributes the near damnation of his 
comedy, on the first representation, to the: ineffective 
acting of the artist who played this part—had he lived 
to witness the performance of last night, the author’s 
vanity would have had no such salvo, for Sir Lucius 
certainly left the liveliest impression upon the audience 
of any character in the comedy.’’—-Journal des Debats 
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“ The character of the Irish duellist did not, in read- 
ing the comedy, prepare us for the important situation 
which he held in representation, and which we now 
attribute less to the part than to the actor, whose calm 
unmoved deportment whilst preparing for combat, and 
the quiet humour which sparkled from his eye, with a 
certain easy and elegant deportment, fixed attention upon 
himself in a most striking manner.”” Le Globe. 

** After the tragedy was represented, (for the third 
time, ) the Irish Tutor, founded, as has been already ex- 
plained, upon Les deux Precepteurs ; it is the only farce 
the audience have yet been held to witness, and is 
wholly indebted for its attraction to the Terry O’Rourke 
of Mr. Power, whose performance of Sir Lucius, in the 
Rivals, had in some measure prepared us for the extra- 
ordinary fund of humour he possesses. Some couplets 
of an Irish national song were received by the assembly 
with great delight.”—Cowrier Francais. 

To sum up Mr. Power’s qualifications—he is great in 
one line of the drama ; he is amusing in light comedy, he 
is a good eccentric comedian, (Rapids, Flexibles, &c.) 
an excellent Frenchman, a tolerable Scotchman, a good 
countryman, and a respectable tragedian. His powers 
are extremely various, his memory exceedingly reten- 
tive, his judgment correct. 

Mr. Power, we are told, has produced some dramas, 
ene founded on the same anecdote as that which gave 
birth to the £100 note, was performed at the Adelphi, 
under the title of Miss Pop ; the following lines are from 
lis pen: they appearedin @ production edited by Ox- 
berry, but will bear repetition. 
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«¢ Go forward young chief at thy country’s need, 
What cry is more touching, what tie is more dear ? 
Go strike in her cause, be her glory thy meed, 
Go, win thee her freedom, or win thee_a bier. 


He rush’d at the call in his youth and his might, 
In the pride of his power he the Moslem defy’d ; 
His young arm has won the pale crescent in fight, 
But, alas ! with his heart-blood the green flag is dy’d. 


Weep, fairest and best, o’er that young warrior’s tomb, 
Then sing of his glory the crescent who bow’d, 

Tell his name to your children, who fell in his bloom, 
Gave freedom to them, for himself won a shroud.” 


Mr. Power is a man of information and talent; he 
has passed some years in foreign countries, and his ac- 
quirements prove, that his time was not spent unprofit- 
ably. He is intelligent and unassuming in his man- 


ner; and those who are most intimate with him describe 
him as an entertaining companion and a warm friend. 
Mr. Power is about five feet eight inches in height, his 
hair and complexion are both light, his eyes are blue, 
his figure is remarkably good, though formed upon 
the Herculean rather than the Belvidere model. 
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—~ 
ODE 


On the Retirement of John Philip Kemble, Esq. from 
the Stage. 


Tue Tragic Muse had sunk in grief, | 

That seem’d almost to spurn relief, 
When Siddons left the stage ; 

Yet was she sooth’d, as Kemble still 

Remained, her Shakspear’s scenes tv fill 
With dignity or rage. 


His Brutus she beheld with awe, . 
And stern Coriolanus saw ; 
With all his lofty mien ; 
Time seem’d in backward course to glide 
And Rome to rise in ancient pride, 
To grace Britannia’s scene ; 


The piteous woe of frantic Lear, 

The direness, yet compunctious fear, 
That marks the ambitious Thane, 

Malignant Richard’s savave ire, 

John's baleful gloom, and Percy’s flre— 
But chief the Princely Dane. 


Nor less his zeal, acute and sage, 
To clear the text of cank’ring age, 
And brighten ev’ry line— 
A praise which few with him can share — 
That Avon’s Bard, the Nation’s care, 
In purest light may shine. 
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The Muse, his worth thus pond’ring o’er, 
His form majestic, classic lore, 
Then utter’d with a sigh: 
** Alas ! my lofty scenes, I fear, 
** Which now in living truth appear, 
‘** Will soon with Kemble die ! 


** Too soon the scenic sphere he leaves, 
** Too soon the public he bereaves 
‘* Of Shakspear’s breathing page ; 
** Too soon, like Siddons, he retires, 
** While glowing with his wonted fires, 
** And unsubdued by age. 


““'Too soon he quits an art, designed 
‘“* To charm and moralize mankind, 
** Where Pleasure leads to Right ; : 
“ Anart which could that Bard i inspire, 
‘* From whom all other Bards retire, 
‘* Lost in his glorious light. 


“* Hail to that art, in early time 

** By me inspired, august, sublime, 
**Religion’s aid below, 

** That man reflects through all his course, 

** Makes conscious Guilt feel keen remorse, 
** And conscious Virtue glow. 


*¢ And hail to him, whosé ardent aim 
“To give that art its noblest fame, 

** In splendour rais’d it high ; 
**So high, had Fortune been inclined 
“Po aid his bold and pregnant mind. 

**With Athens it might vie. 


* But with consoling joy I find, 

** Taste, judgment, friendship, have corbin'd 
** To dedicate a day, 

** With emulative zeal to meet, 

** Genius to grace on his retreat, 
** And well-earned honours pay,” 
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‘Thus spoke the Muse, and while we share 
Her fond regret, be now our care 
A just and grateful deed— 
Let then at once this social band 
Rise, with the votive glass in hand, 
To ** Kemble’s health’’ decreed. 


Distant, long distant, be the day 

That calls him from life’s stage away, 
Where, well-performed his part, 

Where, far aloof from vulgar strife, 

He shone the grace of private life, 
The model for his art. 


But when her awful curtain, Fate 

Shall drop upon his mortal state, 
May he depart serene— 

Depart as much devoid of pain 

As those whom he so oft had slain 
Upon the mimic scene. 


And let the last recording stave, 
Inscrib’d upon his honour’d grave, 
Declare, with no parade, 
** Here lies the Man who, when his art 
«* Assum’d a wise and noble part, 
‘+ It then HIMSELF display’d,’’ 





PERFORMANCES OF THE PRESENT DAY. 


Aut the Pantomimes have been successful, but their 
success is rather to be attributed to the determination 
on the part of the holiday folks to be pleased than 
to any peculiar merit in their composition. 

The Overture to the Drury-lane Pantomime is com- 
posed by Mr. Richard Hughes, and is of a most superior 
order. The more we hear of this gentleman’s compo- 
sitions, the more we desire to hear. 
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MEMOIR 


CHARLES MACKLIN. 


He’s gone and his spirit ethereal undying 

Hath entered the long night of stillness and gloom ; 

But genius around him in wild sorrow flying 

Shall brighten the Jaurel that graces his tomb. 
ANON, 





Tue memoir we now offer to our readers affords an ex- 
traordinary instance of a life of fatigue, hardship, men- 
tal anxiety, and great bodily exertions, being protracted 
to a very advanced age: indeed, in reviewing the lives 
of celebrated individuals, we observe hardships and 
perplexities rather promote health and longevity than 
otherwise. Quick, Munden, Rees, and Johnstone, are 
among the theatrical instances of the correctness of our 
assertion ; but as the history of a man who lived to the 
age of 107, is likely to occupy the whole of the pages 
that we are allowed to devote to one individual, we are 
New Senies. Vou. 11.—27. L 
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compelled to commence our story without indulging in 
any lengthened prelude. 

Macklin’s grandfather was Terence M’Laughlin, and 
possessed considerable landed property in the county of 
Down, in Ireland. Wm. M’Laughlin, the father of our 
hero, was the eldest son of Mr. Terence M’Laughlin, 
and commanded a troop of horse in the service of the 
unfortunate, though pusillanimous James the Second 
and was, as far as the oral tradition of those times can be 
credited, distinguished not only for valour, but for a 
share of skill and conduct not common in the Irish part 
of King James‘s army, and to his adherence to princi- 
ple may be ascribed the necessities which induced our 
hero to embrace the profession of an actor. 

In those days the ladies of Ireland were almost as 
masculine as some ladies of fashion are now in England, 
though not exactly inthe same manner. Undegenerate 
and uncorrupted, from the tenderness of their hearts 
arose a courage, superior even to that of the male sex. 
A gentle, but uninterrupted spring of valour, inspired, 
not by a thirst for an enemy’s blood, but by an almost 
divine solicitude for a father’s, a brother's, ora hus- 
band’s safety. It was in the fulness of this spirit, that 
the mcther of Mr. Macklin, attended by a servant, fol- 
lowed her husband into the tumults and hazards of the 
war, and helped to gird on his sword on the morning of 
the battle of the Boyne. 

The result of that battle is well known; James not 
only suffered, but promoted, and even rejoiced at the 
defeat of his too faithful subjects. The Irish army was 
reuted, and Mr. Macklin’s mother was compelled to take 
shelter, and ask protection for herself and family at the 
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house of her friend at. Shinglass, in the county of West- 
meath. The loyalty of the unfortunate Irish not only 
followed the fortunes of James but even outlived his 
perfidy. They endeavoured to bury the frailties of the 
man in the right of the king, and even when irretrieva- 
bly defeated, maintained their attachment and fidelity 
inviolate. Among the rest, the father of our hero re- 
mained steadily attached to James ; and having a spirit 
as unwilling to sue for terms as he was unable to im- 
pose them, was persecuted among others with the ut- 
most rigour. His estates and the estates of all his con- 
nections were very soon confiscated ; and deprived at 
once of his property and consequence; he retired with his 
family to the county of Westmeath, where, after living 
in miserable obscurity, he died of a broken heart; the 
usual reward of misapplied royalty and mistaken 
generosity. 

Macklin was born in-the year 1690; at his father’s 
death the widow removed to Dublin, where, having no 
resources, she was compelled to abandon the fond idea 
she had cherished of sinking to the grave a widow, and 
devoting herself with unabating ardour to the melan- 
choly recollections of a passion which had been at once 
the pride and glory of her early existence. 

Mr. Luke O’Meally led her a second time to the 
altar. This circumstance was perhaps the most for- 
tunate incident in the life of our hero, as it enabled his 
mother to give him the education which was in after 
life necessary to the developement of his extraordinary 
powers. The choice of his Domine embued a temper 
naturally alive to resentment, and cherishing the re- 
membrance of degradation or insult, with thaiperpetual 
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hatred to Scotchmen (for such was the nation of the 
Pedagogue who whipped Irish out of young Macklin,) 


age ; and to the moroseness, severity, and venality of 
his tutor, we are indebted perhaps for the ascerbity 
with which he handled the Scottish character, in his Man 
of the World, and Love a la Mode. But our hero, even 
when a boy, possessed a stronger character than falls to 
the lot of the many; and he resisted the persecutions 
of his merciless tormentor with a spirit bold, active, 
and ingenious ; retaliating, wherever he had an oppor- 
tunity, by every contrivance that wit could prompt or 
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which appears in the various productions of his mature 


mischief execute. 

At this period of his life, however, an incident oc- 
eurred which determined young Macklin in the choice 
of a profession. The morose Nicholson in order to as- 
tonish the world by displaying the proficiency of his | 
scholars in ‘‘ ellecution,’’ resolved to have a play per- 
formed, and it fell to the lot of our hero to enact 
Monimia, and the applauses he obtained in that 
character induced him to quit his father’s house, ‘ not 
























with bag and baggage,’’ or any thing else, if we 
except nine pounds of which he fleeced his unsuspecting 
friends, and started on the wide world to seek his 
fortune. 

With two young friends, named William Mulligan and 
Patrick D—n for his companions, he set out for London, 
where they visited all the public places, and never 
ceased gratifying their love of pleasure until the means | 
of purchasing it had been exhausted ; a consultation as j 
to the best mode of raising the supplies was held, when 
Patrick D—n proposed the wretched resource of resort- | 
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ing to robbery to replenish their exchequer. This 
scheme Macklin and Mulligan would not listen to for a 
moment, and the projector being determined to carry 
his plan into execution, the friends parted, and the un- 
fortunate Patrick, after existing some time by nefarious 
practices, ended his existence at Tyburn. ‘Mulligan 
embraced the profession of arms, and ultimately got 
into trade and amassed a considerable fortune ; but our 
hero wandered in want during many weeks in that 
city— 





‘*Where all the streets are paved with gold, 
And all the damsels pretty.’’ 


But alas ! the gold and the smiles were not for Macklin. 
One day, in the course of his preambulation through the 
Borough, he saw a servant standing at the door of a 
public house, or inn, whom he immediately recollected 
to be some Betsy or Mary, who, in happier times, had 
been used to answer his demands at dinner,-tea, and 
supper, at his mother’s house : she saw at once that poor 
Macklin was in a most pitiable condition, and took 
him into the house, explained to the landlady (a widow) 
that he was the son of a gentleman, and that she would, 
if he could not, pay for any accommodation that might 
be afforded him 


“Tis a maxim entitled to every man’s praise, 
When a man’s in distress, like a man to relieve him.”’ 





We admire, the sentiment conveyed in these lines, but 
to an almost broken-hearted and helpless lad, who had 
never, till then, known the want of parental protection, 
the attentions, and even the presence of a woman was a 
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pleasure not to be described, and which none are able 
fully to appreciate, but those who, like Macklin, have 
experienced its effects. A comfortable home soon re- 
stored our hero to his wonted spirits, and the exercise 
of his mimickry soon made him an acquisition, and a 
source of attraction to the visitors of the inn: the widow 
was frequently congratulated on the blessing she pos- 
sessed in 


‘** Having such a friend in the house,”’ 


and she prudently resolved to secure to herself a conti- 
nuance of that friendship by making Macklin bone of 
her bone, and flesh of her flesh. It is here necessary to 
inform our readers that there existed at this period a 
system of match making by means of a matrimonial 
ceremony, termed * Beggar making shops,’’ of which 
there were several in London at this time ; the service 
was generally performed by persons who had been ex- 
communicated from the church ; the novelty of this spe- 
culation proved very attractive, and several weeks 
elapsed before the merriment which this extraordinary 
union excited terminated. 

In the mean time, his mother, labouring under the 
most agonizing distress for the loss of her son, used 
every effort to discover and reclaim him ; in which, hap- 
pily for Macklin, she eventually succeeded ; and hav- 
ing furnished an agent with the necessary documents for 
identifying our hero, a formal demand was made, and 
the happy bride was constrained to deliver up ‘the 
young, the witty, gallant Irishman, with all appur- 
tenances to him belonging ; to that formal quiz and odigus 
intruder on our pleasures, ‘‘ old father Antic, the lawt’’ 
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But although the rank and connections of his father-in- 
law entitled Charles to the notice and correspondence 
of the neighbouring gentry, something still was wanting, 
the intoxicating applauses which he had received in 
Monimia still dwelt upon his mind and prompted him to 
continue a predilection for that profession, of which he 
afterwards became an ornament. 

In vain the honourable profession of arms, a profes- 
sion which must ever charm the ardent and enthusiastic, 
was offered him ; he gave up the proffer of a commission 
in the Emperor of Germany’s service for a profession, 
thus denounced as disreputable and degrading: and we 
tind “the first gentleman of his family on the stage,’’ 
playing Harlequin, Scaramouch, &c. in a Booth near 
Hockley in the Hole,* without shame or compunction, 
and relieving the tedium of such a life, by the contend- 
ing occasionally as a pugilist, in the arena rendered 
sacred by the dawn of that English science which is the 
boast of every clumsy two-fisted varlet whose head is 
too thick to be broken. Through the intervention of a 
friend our hero was again induced to return to his ma- 
ternal home ; but that ‘* busy devil,’’ genius, would not 
permit him to remain inactive, and at the age of 26, for the 
third and last time, he left his mother’s house, and taking 
passage for Bristol, landed in that opulent city, where, 
joining a theatrical company, he made his debut in the 
character of Richmond, in the play of Richard the 
Third. 





* The performances were far below the level of those witnessed 
at Bartholomew fair, consisting of tumbling, balancing, vaulting, 


wrestling, and fighting. It was supported by thieves and prostitutes. 
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He displayed all the talents which render an actor in- 
dispensable to a manager. Sometimes he assisted in 
the architectural arrangements of a barn ;—sometimes 
in the metamorphosis of a stable ;—sometimes wielding 
the brush of the Greenwood’s and Robert’s of that day; 
at others vying with Dryden and Pope in the smoothness 
of his versification, and astonishing the little public 
with prologues, epilogues, and occasional addresses 
written in choice English, “and with righte merrie 
conceite,’’ and uttered with good emphasis, in a brogue 
which Foote declared to be thick enough to be cut with 
a knife. If his versality of genius were measured by 
the characters he played at this period of his existence, 
he might be ranked higher than Garrick. We find 
him playing in one night Antonio* and Belvidera in 
Venice Preserved; Harlequin in the entertainment, 
singing three comic songs and dancing an Irish jig be- 
tween the play and entertainment. 

After the usual fluctuations of fortune which attend 
the existence of an actor, Macklin occasionally acted in 
London, in the company of Wilkes, Cibber, and Booth, 
but many years elapsed ’ere he became at all an object 
ofadmiration. In the year 1734, we find him appointed by 
Fleetwood to the management of the then theatre in Drury 
Lane, the duties of which post he discharged with extraor- 
dinary ability and success. But whatever his talents asa 
manager might have been, he still continued low in his 
profession, playing principally comic parts; from his 





® A comic character now omitted; very silly, and grossly indecent, 
being a satire on a minister in Otway’s time, 
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whimsical delineation of which he obtained the appel- 
lation of the wild Irishman. On the termination of his 
engagement with Fleetwood, he again took a stroll into 
the country, and the next Theatre in which we find him 
is Sadler’s Wells, where, by his native humour and 
surprising agility, he’ became a great favourite; and 
Macklin was often summoned on the stage to receive 
the spontaneous offerings of munificent coblers, liberal 
link boys, and charitable chimney sweepers, which, 
though not exactly a golden shower, were cheerfully 
gathered up by the over joyed actor.* When this 
theatre closed, he again repaired to his old quarters, 
(Bristol,) and from thence passed over to Ireland, where, 
after visiting his friends, he returned via Dublin for the 
purpose of again attempting the heart of a widow, who, 
as she carried on the trade of her deceased hus- 
band, (a hosier) had no disinclination to throw the 
stocking ; and accordingly Mrs. Anne Grace, of Dublin, 
widow, became the spouse elect of Charles Macklin, the 
comedian. 

Mr. Macklin now turned manager on his own account, 
and on his return to England, opened a small theatre 
at Chester, where his wife became a great favourite. 

Our hero again returned to the metropolis, when he 
and Mrs. M. were both engaged at Drury Lane. During 
the run of a farce, entitled Trick for Trick, an unfor- 
fortunate incident occurred that threatened _the life of 
Macklin; the following are the facts :— 





* Sadlers’ Wells was then nearly what Bagnigge Wells now is, and 
had the accommodations of an inn with entertainments of singing, 
dancing, tumbling, &c. 
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On the 10th of May, 1735, a quarrel took place be 
tween Macklin and a Mr. Hallam about a stock wig 
which Macklin had worn the preceding night, when, 
after some insulting language used by both parties, 
Macklin rose, and thrust his cane through Hallam’s 
eye, of which wound Hallam expired the next morning. 
Our hero was tried for murder, but the jury found him 
guilty of manslaughter. On his first appearance after 
his trial, in the character of Ramillie in Fielding’s Miser, 
his reception was most flattering. 

In the year 1741 Macklin resolved to revive Shak- 
speare’s Merchant of Venice in opposition to ‘* The 
Jew of Venice,’’ altered by Lord Lansdowne. 

The public had been accustomed to see and approve 
of the Jew of Venice, in which Shylock, instead of being 
the principal, was one of the most subordinate parts. 

The whole of the dramatis personi set their faces 
against Macklin’s scheme ; but in spite of remonstances 
the 14th of February was fixed for its representation. 

On the rising of the curtain every performer met on 
his entrance a good reception but poor Shylock, who 
was received with a death-like silence, which continued 
until the speech where the Jew states his reasons for 
his antipathy to Antonio: a tremendous burst of ap- 
plause followed the delivery of this speech; the 
plaudits increased as he proceeded, and Macklin’s 
Shylock was considered the first performance of the 
day. 

The following year is infamous in dramatic history 
for the introduction of rope-dancing, tumbling, &c. in a 
national theatre ; a revolution amongst the players was 
the consequence ; instigated by Garrick who was al- 
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ways plotting, they rebelled, applied to the chamber- 
lain for anew patent, were refused; and thus found 
themselves ‘‘ gentlemen at large.’’ Macklin was an 
unwilling coadjutor with Garrick in his conspiracy, yet 
he was the only victim of it. Garrick, who tyranized 
where he could, and fawned where he dare not frown, 
made his peace with the manager ; and with the other 
rebels was received into favour, except Macklin, who, 
though the most innocent of the party, endured the ven- 
geance that they all excited. Garrick, conscious of the 
duplicity of his conduct, offered to allow Macklin his 
weekly salary until he became engaged; this offer 
Macklin refused with disdain: a dramatic row was the 
consequence, and Garrick’s conduct excited as much” 
public reprehension as was lately bestowed on a gallant 
actor. These tempests, however, soon blew over, 
Garrick retained his station, and Macklin opened the 
Hay-market theatre, 6th February, 1744, Foote making 
his first bow as Othello. 

In this year Lacy succeeded Fleetwood as lessee of 
Drury, and Macklin was engaged there. The follow- 
ing winter he produced a tragedy called Henry the 
Vilth, which he is said to have written in six weeks ; 
it lived six nights. The next year he produced a fool- 
ish critical farce, being a censure upon, and named after, 
the ‘* Suspicious Husband,”’ and another called a ‘* Will 
or no Will:’’ both of which were immediately and de- 
servedly damned. 

In 1747 Garrick became patentee with Lacy; our 
hero brought out another piece called ‘‘ Club of For- 
tune Hunters,’’ which caused no great nausea, and did 
neither harm nor good. 
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The following vacation Macklin went to Dublin on 
an engagement of 161. per week for himself and wife ; 
but he and Sheridan the manager quarrelled, almost 
immediately parted, fell into litigation, and our hero 
accepted a compromise. Next year we find him a 
manager at Chester, ‘* pleasant, but improfitable ;’’ from 
thence he crossed to Covent Garden where he opened in 
Lovegold ; and the next night played Mercutio, a versa- 
tility that would be deemed extraordinary in these 
degenerate days. 

Mr. Macklin employed his leisure in teaching some 
unfortunate fools in high life how to act ; these victims 
hired Drury Lane, and performed for one or two nights 
we believe : thank heaven, before we were born. 

Mr. Macklin now introduced his daughter to the pub- 
lic, who became a favourite as an actress and singer. 

In 1753 he took his first farewell benefit, and delivered 
a poetic address. 

He then opened a tavern under the Piazzas’, (we be- 
lieve that now kept by Hannam ;) he did not suffer his 
waiters to speak ; (happy dogs!) he did all that sort of 
business himself: conveyed his instructions by signs, 
the idea of which he took from the signals used in our 
Fleet. Foote said as wittily, as truly, ‘‘ From the fleet 
the master and signals came ; and to the fleet they will 
return.”” He had a public ordinary at four o’clock, 
allowed those who dined to choose their own wine, and 
only charged 3s. per head ; of course he was ruined at 
his tavern ; he gave lectures, held discussions, &c.; he 
became a bankrupt in 1755: he ultimately paid 20s. 
‘* We wish every debtor in England could lay his hand 
upon his heart and say as much.’’ Soon after this he 
went once more to Ireland, accompanied by Barry, his 
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quondam pupil ; here he had another row with Sheri- 
dan. In consequence of the opposition between these 
two managers, Sheridan invited over a London company, 
who all perished by shipwreck, in sight of land off 
Scotland, having been drifted there by a storm. 

In 1759 Macklin presented ‘“‘ Love & la Mode’’ to 
Garrick; that creature who gained by chicanery what 
he afterwards retained by talent and industry, said the 
farce would not do; in fact Garrick thought none but 
his own farces could do, and would have rejected Mac- 
beth and Lear, had the author been a. contemporary. 
Macklin brought it out however, and it had a great run. 
On the strength of its success he produced a comedy 
called ‘* The Married Libertine,’’ damned immediately. 
After this he returned again to Ireland ; indeed Macklin 
was a restless, unsatisfied creature : no sooner had he a 
piece completely damned than he went to Ireland ; there 
he remained till the same operation drove him back 
again, and vice versa. 

He produced in 1763 ‘* The true-born Irishman,’’ 
which was successful in Dublin; he also altered Phi- 
lacter, lopping off some of the indecencies, and many of 
the beauties. All this while he was teaching acting ; 
and amongst his pupils were gentlemen, blackguards, 
ladies, demirips, nay, even wire dancers, what he 
taught some of these persons our readers must guess, 
for we are unable to inform them.* He was about this 
time going to call Barry out, (who managed the rival 
theatre,) for suffering ‘Tate Wilkinson to imitate him ; 
not obtaining his salary he returned to England, and 
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* Ann Catley, the celebrated singer, was one of his pupils. 
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taught the nobility once more. George the Third was 
at this time one of his pupils, (for Quin’s style was 
going out of fashion) the then Duke of York was his 
patron, but Ais death oceasioned Mr. Macklin to go 
once more to Treland, where he brought out ‘* The Man 
of the World.”’ 

In 1767 he returned to London, where his ‘‘ True born 
Irishman failed the first night ; from local circumstances 
it had been endured in Dublin, but such was its recep- 
tion here, that Macklin came forward and said, ‘‘ Ladies 
and Gentlemen, I am sensible that several passages in 
this piece deserve your reprobation, I assure you they 
shall never offend your ears again.”’ 

In 1768, he appealed to the public against the despo- 
tism of Colman, the elder, who had fined his daughter. 
Colman was what most managers are, avaricious and 
vindictive. The public despised Colman, but Macklin 
lost his engagement. He amused his leisure with 
.law-suits, injunctions, and threats against country ma- 
nagers respecting their performance of his ‘‘ Love, a la 
Mode.” He lost his time and his causes both together, 
and went again to Ireland: in fact, he was continually 
paying a left-handed compliment to the Emerald Isle ; 
for whenever ill-fortune attended him here, he carried 
his grief over to Dublin. On this occasion he swore 
never to return to London, where managers were ideo- 
tic enough not to engage him, audiences absurd enough 
to damn his pieces, and where judges and juries had the 
atrocity to make decisions against him ; he accordingly 
shipped every chair, table, glass, book, &c. &c. &. he 
had in the world. The ship was wrecked and he lost 
every thing : he lost, happily for the world, a Treatise 
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on the works of Shakespeare, and what is perhaps to be 
regretted, some Essays on Acting. 

In 1773, he changed his fixed resolution, and returned 
to Covent Garden Theatre, where he immediately had a 
contest with the managers; he accused Reddish* and 
Sparkes of hissing him, and was violently opposed 
by a large party in consequence of this accusation ; a 
row only comparable to that of 1809 occurred in the 
theatre. Macklin’s wife struck a hisser in the face, 
‘‘and all was confusion, worse confounded ;’’ he insti- 
tuted a prosecution against the rioters, and obtained ver- 
dicts, but very generously offered to receive a compensa- 
tion instead of the fines. Lord Mansfield said to Macklin, 
“you have acted handsomely, honestly, and honour- 
ably,’’ and proposed binding over a tailor, “‘ by a rule 
of court, to stand committed if he ever so much as by 
look or word put Macklin in‘a passion.’ 

He returned to the stage immediately after the trial, 
and was received with great favour. 

After the retirement of Garrick, he appeared in Sir 
John Brute, but was not successful ; to fill up his lei- 
sure he commenced a chancery suit with Colman for 
discharging him at the time of the riot, &c. &c. Soon 
afterwards they filed a bill against him: now, for the 
first time, Mr. Macklin had his hands full, for he filed 
an amended bill against all the managers. After five 
years, during which neither attorney or counsel had 
any peace, he abandoned his chancery suit, and brought 





#* Reddish married Mrs. Canning, the mother of the late Premier, 
who is said to have borne a great resemblance to that actor ;—we say 
nothing. 
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an action at law, which was ultimately referred to arbi- 
tration, and he received about 5001., his costs not 
amounting to more than twice that sum. 

It may be necessary for the reader to bear in mind 
that all these ‘‘ marchings and counter marchings,”’ liti- 
gations and persecutions, were not the freaks of Mack- 
lin’s boyhood, he having attained the very respectable age 
of eighty-eight. When he had recovered this 5001. he 
generously, but foolishly presented it to those from 
whom he obtained it. To use a vulgar phrase, ‘he 
loved a row, for a rows’ sake."’ 

In 1781, he was again at Covent Garden Theatre 
playing Sir Pertinax ; this year his daughter died, aged 
forty-eight. This was a severe blow to him, and little 
as we are disposed to jest at such a moment, we cannot 
forebare smiling as we record, that he immediately set 
out for Ireland. 

We never were in Ireland, but we have heard that it 
is a land of milk and honey, a “‘ broth of a place,’’ &c. 
but from Macklin’s movements we augur that the green 
isle contains a panacea for every affliction. 

Macklin’s iron constitution, however, began to shew 
symptoms of decay, (as well it might), his memory be- 
gan to fail him ; the moment he found this, (risum tene- 
atis,) he left Dublin for London, and because he 
could not recollect anything commenced a History of the 
Stage. After a considerable interval, he appeared as 
Shylock ; in the second act he stuck dead ; the sight 
was most affecting ; he made many efforts to recover his 
recollection, and then, advancing to the lamps, said, 
** Ladies and Gentlemen, within these few hours I have 
been seized with a terror of mind I never in my life felt 
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before ; it has totally destroyed my corporeal as well as 
mental faculties, I must, therefore, request your pa- 
tience this night, a request which an old man may hope 
is not unreasonable. Should it be granted, you may de- 
pend that this will be the last night unless my health 
shall be entirely re-established, of my appearing before 
you in so ridiculous a situation.’’ 

We must now be serious ; Macklin at the age of 
ninety, was ‘‘ past jesting with ;’’ poverty compelled 
him to break his resolution, he struggled on, occasion- 
ally appealing to the indulgence of the house ; some- 
times being prempted by his fellow actors entirely 
through ; and on other occasions retaining all the vigour 
of his recollection. In his hundredth year, he played 
Sir Pertinax Mac Sycophant, a part of immense length, 
being 1450 lines. His last appearance was on the 7th 
of May, 1789, his own benefit; he got through one act 
of Shylock, was obliged to appeal to the feelings of the ~ 
house, was dismissed with plaudits, and Ryder finished 
the part. 

Though Macklin could no longer appear upon the 
stage, he was a frequent visitor to the theatres, but an- 
other affliction stopped for a while ‘‘ this small remain 
of comfort wretchedness had left him ;”’ his only son, 
who had been unfortunate through life, expired in his 
father’s house, whence he had fled for refuge when he 
had no longer the means of supporting an establishment 
of his own. 

We can scarcely picture any scene more afflicting 
than that of the veteran, with the sorrows of a century 
upon his head,.following his last child to the grave. 

Macklin’s friends published two of his pieces by sub- 
scription and realized enough to purchase an annuity of 
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2001. for Macklin, and 751. for his wife if she survived 
him. 

At the age of 106, he meditated again appearing on 
the stage to deliver an address on an occasion, when the 
royal family should be present, but as his memory could 
not be relied upon, and his decaying vision did not al- 
low him to read, the idea was abandoned; however, 
when the present king, then Prince of Wales, attended 
the Princess to the theatre, Macklin went into the pit, 
applauded so vehemently that he attracted the attention 
of that amiable, ill-fated woman, who being informed 
who he was, came to the front of the box and curtseyed 
most gracefully to him amid the cheers of the audi- 
ence. 


“On Tuesday morning the 11th of July, 1797, Mack- 
lin rose, washed himself in warm gin (a practice he was 
accustomed to for years) and again retired to bed ; in 
about an hour after he exclaimed to Mrs. Macklin, ‘‘ Let 


me go! Let me go!’’ laid himself backwards and ex- 
pired without a ‘* groan.”’ 

The funeral took place on the 15th of July: be was 
buried in a vault under the chancel of Covent-garden 
church after having lived upwards of 107 years. 

In person Macklin was rather above the middle 
height, robust, of a dark complexion, with a most 
expressive countenance. He was twice married, 

We have no space for comment. He was fretful, 
peevish, vain; but he was generous, honourable, and 
industrious ; he did many silly, but no dishonourable 
acts; he was a man of talent, and fancied himself a 


genius ; he was however an honour to the stage and to 
human nature. 
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